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HOW YOU CAN HELP 


WHat TO SAVE AND WHat To USE 


Three times each day every American has opportunity to be of direct, 
practical help to the men on the battle front. 


SAVE SuGAR. ‘Two pounds per 
person per month is the American 
honor-ration. Try to eat less and 
add to the National surplus for 
canning. Do this that the fight- 
ing forces may be kept fully sup- 
plied, and that England, France, 
and Italy may receive their greatly 
restricted requirements, 


SAvE Beer. Food for fighting 
men. Save the large carcasses for 
them by restricting yourself to 
small cuts, by-products and trim- 
mings—hearts, tongues, livers. We 
have had enough increased supply 
of pork this summer to permit eco- 
nomical expansion in its use to 
relieve the pressure on beef. 

SAVE WHEAT. Keep on saving, 
though the harvest is large. Build 
up our reserves by persistent 
conservation. Without American 
wheat saved from the last harvest 
the Allied cause would have been 
lost. The margin next year must 
not be so narrow. 


User Fruits. Take advantage of 
the natural sugar in fruits. Can 
without sugar, or with little sugar. 
Add sugar later, when it will be 
more plentiful. Dried fruits, such 
as raisins, dates, and figs have 
much sugar in them. Use honey, 
maple products, and sirups when 
available. 

Use VEGETABLES. Make loca! 
vegetables fill as large a place as 
possible in your diet, thus conserv- 
ing not only meat and wheat, but 
transportation and labor. Don't 
use canned goods now, while the 
fresh are available. 

Use Darry Propvucts. Always 
give the children plenty of milk, 
milk products, and eggs. Use 
them yourselves freely now, and 
thus conserve meat for export. 

Use Fisu. New species are 
being popularized and supplies 
increased. Eat this nutritious but 
perishable food several times a 
week and let the non-perishables 
go abroad. 


Our Errorts DuRING THE FiscAL YEAR 1917-18 SENT THE ALLIES 
18,844,600,000 Pounps More Meat AND Farts AND 80,900,000 BUSHELS 
More CEREALS THAN DuRING 1916-17. FRomM AMERICAN SOURCES OF 
SuPPLY 1,956,400,000 Pounps More SuGAR WAS SHIPPED THAN THE 


PRE-WAR ANNUAL AVERAGE. 


How Many Pounpbs WILL You SAVE For THEM IN 1918-1919? 


U.S. Food Administration, August 5, 1918. 
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THE WORLD’S FOOD SUPPLY AND WOMAN’S OBLIGATION! 
JANE ADDAMS 


During the last three years every sympathetic man and woman in 
the United States has been at times horribly oppressed with the con- 
sciousness that widespread famine had once more returned to the world. 

At moments there seemed to be no spot upon which to rest one’s 
mind with a sense of well being. 

One recalled Servia, where three-fourths of a million people out of 
the total population of three million had perished miserably of typhus 
and other diseases superinduced by long continued privations; Armenia, 
where, in spite of her heart-breaking history, famine and pestilence have 
never stalked so unchecked; Palestine, where the old horrors of the 
Siege of Jerusalem, as described by Josephus, have been revived; and 
perhaps the crowning horror of all, the “‘Way of the Cross’’— so called 
by the Russians because it is easily traced by the continuous crosses 
raised over the hastily dug graves—beginning with the Galician thor- 
oughfares, and stretching south and east for fourteen hundred miles, 
upon which a distracted peasantry ran breathlessly until stopped by the 
Caspian Sea, or crossed the Ural Mountains into Asia, only to come 
back again because there was no food there. 

There is no doubt that many Americans experienced a great sense of 
relief therefore when Congress finally established a Department of 
Food Administration for the United States and when Mr. Hoover, who 
had spent two and a half years in Europe in intimate contact with the 
backwash of war, made his first appeal to his fellow countrymen in the 
name of the food shortage of the entire world, insisting that ‘the situa- 


1Presented at the Eleventh Annual Meeting of the American Home Economics Associa- 
tion, Chicago, June, 1918, and at the Fourteenth Biennial Convention, General Federation 
of Women’s Clubs, Hot Springs, Ark., Apr., 1918. 
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tion is more than war, it is a problem of humanity.” We were relieved to 
know that there was something we could actually do about it, and we 
received the instructions for our intelligent action and guidance with 
gratitude. I firmly believe that thousands of people are striving every 
day to carry out those instructions in a spirit of humility, and cherish 
the hope that their efforts may prove to be of genuine human service. 

Mr. Hoover tells us that the food of the helpless Belgians has now 
become entirely dependent upon the exertions of the American farmer, 
and through the destruction of men and ships, one hundred million 
more men, women, and children have come to depend largely for their 
daily bread upon what can be sent from America—upon what the 
farmer may produce and what the women may save. 

We may divide this hungry world into three groups: 

First,—The European Neutrals, who are all suffering. In Stockholm, 
for instance, food has increased in cost from 200 to 300 per cent; milk 
and flour cards have been in force for many months. 

Second,—The Central Powers, where in spite of governmental con- 
trol in the distribution of supplies and the recently acquired grain fields 
in Roumania and Asia Minor, food riots are becoming more frequent. 

The third group is the Allied Powers, those nations with whom we 
have entered into obligations. Today each of the European Allies is 
ruled by a food controller and everyone is on limited rations. 

The last harvest in France was less than 40 per cent of her pre-war 
harvests and is less than one-fourth of what she needs to feed her own 
people. France has had the heaviest burden of wounded, sick and 
crippled men and in addition one-thirtieth of her population are refu- 
gees from the war zone, their homes having been destroyed and their 
fields devastated. This million and a half people are of necessity 
crowded into the houses of their fellow countrymen, and tuberculosis, 
always high in France,—the death rate in normal times being twice as 
high in Paris as in New York,—has enormously increased because of 
overcrowding and lack of food. 

Parts of Jtaly are never able to produce enough food for all the popu- 
lation, even in normal times, which largely accounts for the enormous 
emigration every year to South America and to the United States. 
There has been little emigration since the war began and the shortage of 
food in the southern provinces is heartbreaking. In addition they are 
caring for the half million refugees driven southward by the Austrian 
drive in October, 1917, many of whom are found as far south as Sicily, 
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again superimposed upon the normal population. The American Red 
Cross officials are constantly urged by responsible Italians to send food, 
which they consider more important than men or munitions, as quickly 
as possible, from the United States. 

In Roumania there has been an increase of 50 per cent of population 
on the one-third of the land that is left to them, while at the same time 
the crops there have decreased 50 per cent. The suffering has been 
incredible; wounded soldiers in the very hospitals have died of starva- 
tion and have had their feet frozen in the hospital beds. 

Although Russia is the land of modern famines—they occurred in 
1891, 1906, and 1911, the latter affecting thirty million people—she 
has never experienced such loss of life as this great war has brought 
her. Eight million of her people have actually perished and the myriad 
soldiers in the Russian army, never adequately equipped with muni- 
tions, food, and clothing, have been reduced to the last extremity. 

In addition Russia is suffering from a complete disorganization of her 
transportation facilities, so that whatever grain there may be in the 
south cannot possibly be shipped to Petrograd or Finland. There is 
something very touching in the belief revealed from time to time that 
if the situation could but be clearly stated in America, food would at 
once be sent. A Commission came last January from the Murman 
Railway employees. Seven thousand men, women, and children had 
wintered at the present termination of the railroad which was being 
built from Petrograd to Kola, the only open .port on the Arctic Ocean. 
Their supplies were giving out and they could get no more, for every 
bit of food which reached Petrograd was requisitioned there. There 
was no doubt that the situation was desperate and although manv 
Russians of Chicago donated their shoes—for which there was the 
greatest need all over Russia—and their money, it was impossible to 
secure the food and the transportation necessary for their immediate 
relief. 

It is possible to go on multiplying these tales many times but I am 
sure that these or similar ones are only too deeply burned into the con- 
sciousness of most of us. 

We all know that practically every nation in Europe is living on 
rations, and is destined to suffer privation for a long time. Our best 
efforts will no more than relieve them. 

The question is, can we, the United States, produce enough for our- 
selves and enough more to make up the most bitter deficiencies? 
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If we ask what has been done before when there seemed to be too 
little food in the world, we shall find that the deficiency has always 
been corrected by the application of human intelligence and human 
labor to the soil. The one thousand acres nearest to Paris is so care- 
fully cultivated that if the population of France should be doubled, it 
could still be entirely fed from its own soil if it were all thus skillfully 
tilled. The soil about Paris is not exceptionally good. It is said that 
the real French gardener first starts with a piece of asphalt, for he says 
he then knows what he has for a foundation upon which to make a soil 
to suit his purpose. He heats his soil with steam pipes and accelerates 
the growth of his product with electric light, and he finds it infinitely 
easier to grow two hundred thousand pounds of food from one acre 
than the same amount from ten acres. 

In response to the demands made in the United States last Spring, 
two million back yards and vacant lot gardens were established in 
1917, and the first war crop of potatoes was four hundred and fifty-two 
million bushels—an increase of one hundred million bushels over the 
previous year. Since the war began, England has placed a million and 
a half acreage of hitherto idle land into the production of wheat and 
potatoes, and three hundred thousand women of the leisure class have 
gone into agricultural work. 

The wages of these agricultural women are four dollars a week, they 
are housed and fed for three dollars and seventy-five cents a week under 
the protection and supervision of the Woman’s War Agricultural 
Committees. 

Of the eight million women engaged in gainful occupations in the 
United States less than two million are in agriculture. It is estimated 
that at least three hundred thousand more must take the places of the 
two hundred and fifty thousand men already drafted from the farms as 
a million women are quickly taking the places of the million men drafted 
from various industrial occupations. 

Food, above every other production in the world, responds to indi- 
dividual attention. It is greatly benefited by being treated in small 
quantities, and quickly indicates the skill of the care-taker. It is quite 
possible that a more intensive method of American farming would 
actually produce more food; that we need “integration of function,” 
as the economists say, and that if such a change ever takes place Amer- 
ica will make an entirely new approach to the food situation, and be 
much benefited thereby—another case perhaps of the results to be 
derived from casting bread upon the waters. 
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Those of us who have lived among immigrants realize that there is 
highly developed among them a certain reverence for food. Food is the 
precious stuff men live by, that which is obtained only after long and 
toilsome labor; it is the cherished thing which the poor have seen come 
into their homes little by little and often not enough, since they were 
children, until to waste it has come to seem sinful and irreligious. 

Much may be achieved by utilizing this reverence for food, and we 
may also help immigrant parents and their Americanized children to 
work happily and usefully together in food production. 

At Hull-House on last Thanksgiving Day a very charming little girl 
stood in the doorway of my room holding between her firm little 
hands a bowl containing corn meal mush which she had made from corn 
she had helped her Italian mother to raise in a city garden plot and 
later ground in a coffee mill. The delectable yellow mass was sur- 
rounded by syrup, also of their own growing, for in the same garden 
patch they had cultivated the sugar beets from which they had made this 
syrup. Apparently they had found much companionship and the use 
of all their faculties in these processes. Production might be enor- 
mously increased if the latent capacity in our immigrant colonies were 
utilized—if intelligent women not only worked themselves but organized 
other women to work with them. Something of this is being done in 
the community gardens, organized by the Chicago Woman’s Club and 
doubtless by many other clubs, but a great extension of it is urged. 

Equally important with increased production is the necessity of 
saving food if we would “increase our exports to our allies to a point 
which will enable them to feed their own people.” 

The women responsible for twenty-two millions of kitchens of the 
Nation are asked to give up certain old habits, to modify accustomed 
ways, to make a technical study of resources at hand and of what a 
family may conscientiously use. They are also urged to evoke the 
interest of their households and a sense of participation in a patriotic 
undertaking. The effort centers about three general propositions. 

First, elimination of waste, which we have all learned from our mothers 
and grandmothers, although we too often forget to apply it. They 
made their own soap and candles from the 50 per cent of fat produce 
which is otherwise wasted in every kitchen. Fats at this moment have 
become very scarce and in the domain of their recovery and utilization 
lies one of the largest opportunities of conservation. There is also 
actual proof that it can be done. In certain cities after a campaign of 
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food conservation there has been a reduction of waste grease in the total 
garbage collection of 29 per cent, of other food material of 12 per cent. 

Second, an actual reduction of consumption. Perhaps this can best be 
illustrated from sugar. The pre-war consumption in this country was 
the highest in the world, very close to four ounces per day per capita. 
Much of it took place in the little shops, multiplied so rapidly during 
the last few years, which are devoted to the sale of sweets and soft 
drinks to juveniles and young people. If we reduced the per capita 
consumption of sugar one ounce per diem, this alone would set free 
for export over one million tons of sugar per annum, and we would 
still be eating much more than the other nations do, sixty-five pounds 
per capita per year for us in contrast to nineteen pounds per capita 
per year in France. 

Third, the substitution of foods, which cannot be readily shipped, 
for those which ship to the greatest advantage—corn for wheat, poultry 
and fish for dressed meats, and the others with which you are all so 
familiar. 

The instruction as to the proper substitutes is one of the most im- 
portant undertakings of the Department of Food Administration and 
also one of the most difficult. This is partly due to the fact that during 
the last twenty-five years women have been taught the relation of 
disease to improper feeding, with the happy result that rachitis and 
other ills due to malnutrition are disappearing among children, but 
because of this instruction many women have become timid in regard 
to making changes. It is not necessary to tell an audience such as this 
that there is no necessity of underfeeding any child in America or of 
menacing the health of any household, if only every mother and every 
housekeeper is made intelligent in regard to the changes required in 
her daily regimen. 

People change their food habits very slowly; we all like best ‘‘what 
Mother used to make.” Immigrants in America sometimes continue 
for years to import their accustomed foods. To make radical changes 
in our food habits requires a genuine incentive and a driving motive. 
It implies a struggle, none the less real, because it is concerned with 
domestic adjustments. The effort which is now being demanded 
from women is in a sense but part of that long struggle from the blind- 
ness of individuality to the consciousness of common ends—almost an 
epitome of human progress itself. 
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There are other things which women are doing in addition to careful 
administration of their kitchens. In Michigan, for instance, last spring 
thousands of women tested the seed corn so that the crop might not be 
reduced through the planting of dead corn. 

In Florida the women have found that quantities of vegetables raised 
in that state are shipped north to be canned and back again to be eaten, 
so that they pay freight both ways, a practice which they intend to 
change and are changing rapidly at this very moment. 

In Idaho and in other states where the crop of potatoes last year 
exceeded the local demand and where there is insufficient transporta- 
tion—it is never really advantageous to ship potatoes for a long dis- 
tance because they contain such a large percentage of water—the 
women are agitating for dehydrating plants that the potatoes may 
either be shipped after the water has been extracted or made into potato 
flour. 

Food conservation may mean many things, as has recently been 
pointed out in a circular issued by the Department of Educational Prop- 
aganda of the Woman’s Committee of the Council of National Defense; 
it may mean direct purchasing through the parcels post, municipal 
markets, coéperative delivery, as the new agricultural movement in 
North Dakota and elsewhere includes road making, storage, transporta- 
tion, codperative distribution, and many other things. 

Women taking the places of men need not carry on the activities in 
exactly the old lines, they may have an opportunity to improve at least 
some of the methods—the distribution of milk for instance—and they 
are certainly under obligations to maintain labor standards. It may 
be easier for them than it is for men to obtain some of these results, on 
the same principle that it is always easier to secure legislation limiting 
the hours of women in industry than it is to secure the same legislation 
for men. 

From the time we were little children we have all of us, at moments 
at least, cherished overwhelming desires to be of use in the great world, 
to play a conscious part in its progress. The difficulty has always been 
in attaching our vague purposes to the routine of our daily living, in 
making a synthesis between our ambitions to cure the ills of the world 
on the one hand and the need to conform to household requirements on 
the other. 

It isa very significant part of the situation, therefore, that at this world’s 
crisis the two have become absolutely essential to each other. A great 
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world purpose cannot be achieved without our participation founded 
upon an intelligent understanding—and upon the widest sympathy; at 
the same time the demand can be met only if it is attached to our domes- 
tic routine, its very success depending upon a conscious change and 
modification of our daily habits. 

It is no slight undertaking to make this synthesis; it is probably the 
most compelling challenge which has been made upon woman’s con- 
structive powers for centuries. They must exert all their human affec- 
tion and all their clarity of mind in order to make the great moral adjust- 
ment which the situation demands. 

But what have women’s clubs done for us, of what worth is the 
comradeship and study carried on through so many years, if they can- 
not serve us in a great crisis like this? Through the earlier years of the 
Women’s Club movement there was much abstract study of history, 
literature, science and the arts, as if both those women who had been 
deprived of the stimulus which collective intellectual effort brings and 
those women who had sadly missed their old college companionships 
were equally determined to find it through the widely organized clubs. 
It was rather the fashion in those earlier days to make fun of this studi- 
ous effort, it was called foolish and superficial and a woman was some- 
times told that it would be much better for her to study the art of darn- 
ing her husband’s stockings and the science of cooking his meals. 

Nevertheless the women kept on with a sound instinct, perhaps, for 
what they needed most—a common background and a mutual under- 
standing, in short the very cultivation which has so wonderfully il- 
lumined and unified the practical affairs which they have undertaken 
during these later years. And because thousands of women made a 
sustained effort to comprehend the world in which we live it may now 
be possible to summon to the aid of women everywhere an under- 
standing of woman’s traditional relation to food, of her old obligation 
to nurture the world. We may be able to thus lift the challenge of 
the present moment into its historic setting. 

Back of history itself are innumerable myths dealing with the Spirits 
of the Corn who are always feminine and are usually represented by a 
Corn Mother and her daughter, vaguely corresponding to the Greek 
Demeter—the always fostering Earth and her child Persephone—the 
changing seasons. 

In Fraser’s ‘“‘Golden Bough” two large volumes are given over to the 
history and interpretation of these Spirits of the Corn. 
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He tells us that relics of the Corn Mother and the Corn Maiden are 
found in nearly all the harvest fields of the world, with very curious old 
customs. In many countries the last sheaf is bound in the shape and 
even put into the clothes of an old woman and is then taken to the 
threshing floor where everything is done to please her. She is offered 
all the food and drink of the harvest home supper, that there may be a 
full harvest next year. The Corn Mother is also found among many 
tribes of North American Indians and the Eastern world has its Rice 
Mother, for whom there are solemn ceremonies when the seed rice, 
believed to contain ‘‘soul stuff,” is gathered. These deities are always 
feminine, as is perhaps natural from the association with fecundity and 
growth. 

Closely related to these old goddesses is much of the poetry and song 
which have gathered about the sowing of the grain and the gathering 
of the harvest, and those saddest plaints of all, expressing the sorrows of 
famine. 

The Musical Clubs doubtless know them, certainly the Irish ones, as 
the Graphic Arts Departments are familiar with the renaissance in 
beauty which came with the Barbizon School, when the artists seriously 
concerned themselves with the toiling peasants of France. 

Perhaps those women who cared most for history and the study 
of early social customs will be the first to realize that these myths center- 
ing about the Corn Mother but dimly foreshadowed what careful scien- 
tific researches have later verified and developed. Students of primitive 
society believe that women were the first agriculturists and were for a 
long time the only inventors and developers of its processes. The men 
of the tribe did little for cultivating the soil beyond clearing the space 
and sometimes surrounding it by a rough protection. The woman as 
consistently supplied all cereals and roots eaten by the tribe as the 
man brought in the game and fish, and in early picture writing the short 
hoe became as universally emblematic of the woman as the spear did of 
the hunter or the shield and battle axe of the warrior. In some tribes it 
became a fixed belief that seeds would not grow if planted by a man, 
and apparently all primitive peoples were convinced that seeds would 
grow much better if planted by women. In Central Africa to this day 
a woman may obtain a divorce from her husband and return to her 
father’s tribe, if the former fails to provide her with a garden anda hoe. 

Those women who persistently kept up a study class in such 
stiff subjects as Comparative Religions and Philosophy, know how often 
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a wide spread myth has its counterpart in the world of morals. This 
was certainly true of the belief in the “fostering Mother.’’ Students in 
the origin of social customs contend that the gradual change from the 
wasteful manner of nomadic life to a settled and much more economic 
mode of existence may be fairly attributed to these primitive agricul- 
tural women. We can easily imagine that when the hunting was poor, 
or when the flocks needed a new pasture, the men of the tribe would 
be for moving on, but the women might insist that they could not 
possibly go until the crops were garnered; and that if the tribe were 
induced to remain in the same caves or huts until after harvest the 
women might even timidly hope that they could use the same fields 
next year, and thus avert the loss of their children sure to result from 
the alternation of gorging when the hunt was good and of starving when 
it was poor. The desire to grow food for her children led to a fixed 
abode and a real home from which our domestic morality and customs 
are supposed to have originated. With such an historic background, it 
is perhaps not surprising that peasant women all over the world are 
still doing a large part of the work connected with the growing and 
preparation of foods. One sees them in the fields in every country of 
Europe; by every roadside in Palestine they are grinding at the hand 
mills; in Egypt they are forever carrying the water of the Nile that the 
growing corn may not perish. American women—even the wives of 
ill-paid working men and the pioneer women on remote ranches have 
been relieved of much of this primitive drudgery, if only through the 
invention of plumbing and of farm machinery. 

European visitors never cease to marvel at the leisure of American 
women, of the very sort from whom club women are largely drawn. 
The American woman is not, however, relieved of her responsibilities, 
and it is well if she has so utilized her unprecedented leisure that at this 
moment in response to a great crisis she is able to extend her sympathies 
and to enlarge her conception of duty in such wise that the conscious- 
ness of the world’s needs becomes the actual impulse of her daily 
activities. 

A generous response to this situation may afford an opportunity to 
lay over again the foundations for a wider morality, as woman’s con- 
cern for feeding her children made the beginning of an orderly domestic 
life. We are told that when the crops of grain and roots so painstak- 
ingly produced by primitive women began to have a commercial value 
their production and exchange was taken over by men, as they later 
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took over the manufacturing of pottery and other of woman’s early 
industries. Such a history, of course, but illustrates that the present 
situation may be woman’s opportunity if only because foods at this 
moment are no longer being regarded from their money-making value 
but from the point of view of their human use. 

In these dark years, so destructive of the old codes, the nations, 
forced back to their tribal function of producing and conserving food, 
are developing a new concern for the feeding of their peoples. All food 
supplies have long been collected and distributed through the utiliza- 
tion of the commercial motive. When it was commercially valuable to 
a man, to a firm, or a nation, food was shipped; when it was not com- 
mercially valuable, food was withheld or even destroyed. At the pres- 
ent moment, however, just as the British government has undertaken 
the responsibility of providing the British Isles with imported food, so 
other belligerent and neutral nations have been obliged to pursue the 
same course in order to avert starvation. Commercial competition 
has been suppressed, not in response to any theory, but because it could 
not be trusted to feed the feeble and helpless. There is no doubt that 
even after Peace is declared the results of starvation arising from the 
world’s shortage of food, will compel these governments to continue 
and even extend their purchasing in other lands. But such a state of 
affairs will itself indicate a new order—the substitution of the social 
utility motive for that of commercial gain. The nations in their official 
relations to each other totally lack that modification which has come 
in their internal politics by the increasing care of the poor, the concern 
for the man at the bottom, which has led to all sorts of ameliorative 
legislation, including the protection and education of children. In 
international affairs the nations have still dealt almost exclusively with 
political and commercial affairs considered as matters of “rights,” con- 
sequently they have never been humanized in their relations to each 
other as they have been in their internal affairs. 

It is quite understandable that there was no place for woman and 
her possible contribution in these international relationships; they were 
indeed not ‘‘woman’s sphere.”’ But is it not quite possible that as 
women entered into city politics when clean milk and sanitary housing 
became matters for municipal legislation, as they have consulted state 
officials when the premature labor of children and the tuberculosis 
death rate became factors in a political campaign, so they may normally 
be concerned with international affairs when these are dealing with such 
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human and poignant matters as food for the starving and the rescue of 
women and children from annihilation? 

There are unexpected turnings in the paths of moral evolution and it 
would not be without precedent if, when the producing and shipping of 
food was no longer a commercial enterprise but had been gradually 
shifted to a desire to feed the hungry, a new and powerful force in in- 
ternational affairs would have to be reckoned with. 

The instinct to feed those with whom we have made alliances cer- 
tainly bears an analogy to those first interchanges between tribe and 
tribe, when a shortage of food became the humble beginning of ex- 
change. At the present moment the Allied Nations are collecting and 
conserving a common food supply and each nation is facing the neces- 
sity of making certain concessions to the common good that the threat 
of famine for all may be averted. A new internationalism is being 
established day by day; the making of a more reasonable world order, so 
cogently urged by the President of the United States, is to some extent 
already under way, the war itself forming its matrix. An English econ- 
omist has recently pointed out that in Europe generally the war has 
thus far thrown the custom tariffs flat. Are they, perhaps, disappearing 
under this onslaught of energized pity for world wide-needs? And is a 
motive power, new in the relations between nations, being evolved in 
response to hunger and love, as the earlier domestic ethics had been? 
Under this new standard of measurement, preferential tariffs inevitably 
disappear because the nation denied the open door must suffer in its 
food supplies; the control of strategic waterways or interstate railroad 
lines by any one nation who might be tempted to consider only the 
interest of its own commerce becomes unthinkable. 

It is possible that the more sophisticated questions of national group- 
ing and territorial control will gradually adjust themselves if the para- 
mount human question of food for the hungry be fearlessly and dras- 
tically treated upon an international basis. The League of Nations, 
destined to end wars, upon which the whole world, led by President 
Wilson, is fastening its hopes, may be founded not upon broken bits of 
international law, but upon ministrations to primitive human needs, 
as all the really stable political institutions in the world have been. 

In this great undertaking women may bear a valiant part if they but 
stretch their minds to comprehend what it means in this world crisis to 
produce food more abundantly and to conserve it with wisdom. 
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THE CLOTHING SITUATION! 


MARION WELLER 


University of Minnesota 


The clothing factor is gaining more and more of our attention as we 
come to realize that we are in a war that must be won through the com- 
plete codperation of all the people and all the industries in the country. 

The recent decision of the Government to make the Commercial 
Economy Board of the National Council of Defense in Washington a 
part of the Conservation Department of the War Industries Board and 
further to create a Textiles Division in this department, with three sec- 
tions, a wool, a cotton, and a silk section, confirms our belief that a cam- 
paign of clothing conservation work, educational in character, is needed 
in every state in this country to help further the work of equipping the 
army, and clothing the people at home. 

A discussion of our clothing problems must include a survey of the 
wool situation and the work of the various agencies enlisted in meeting 
the very dangerous shortage that is threatening; a summary of the pres- 
ent status of cotton, linen, and silk; and an outline of work that is being 
done and must be done through the coéperation of school, home, and 
community. 

Before we became involved in this great world struggle things came 
easily, food of all kinds was abundant, and an infinite variety of clothing 
was taken as a matter of course. To be sure, many of us were beginning 
to recognize that there were real clothing problems—problems economic, 
social, and ethical, and that for the good of the women of this country 
these problems must be solved. But it had never occurred to us that 
there could ever be a lack of the things we wanted, so long as we possessed 
the money to pay for them. Cotton was abundant and cheap; wool we 
must have, of course. The fact that for some fifteen years our whole pro- 
duction was steadily on the decline, resulting in a decrease of 25 per cent 
in production, gave us no alarm. There was wool enough in the world and 
we had our share from Australia, New Zealand, South Africa, and the 
Argentine. 

Now we are face to face with the fact that we have not enough wool; 
that not only are the needs of an increasing population to be met, but 


1Presented at the Eleventh Annual Meeting of the American Home Economics Associa- 
tion, Chicago, June, 1918. 
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that we have an enormous army to equip, and that we must help clothe 
our allies as well as send them food. Further, we must rely largely upon 
our own resources for raw materia!. Shipping cannot be diverted to the 
bringing of a bulky product such as wool from the far ends of the earth. 

Nearly two years ago men in touch with the wool situation became 
somewhat uneasy. The Philadelphia Wool and Textile Association, 
representing one of the largest textile sections in the world, took the matter 
up energetically and entered into a national campaign for an immediate 
increase in the flocks of the United States, and for the protection of sheep 
from dogs in the various states. A “More Sheep—More Wool” cam- 
paign was launched. The help of the Pennsylvania State College of 
Agriculture and the United States Department of Agriculture was en- 
listed and literature in the form of bulletins, folders, and posters was 
scattered far and wide; various lines of extension work leading to the 
raising of more sheep were pushed. Every farmer was urged to raise a 
few sheep. Boys and girls sheep clubs were formed. Ways of market- 
ing the wool were studied; and legislation leading to the doing away with 
the ravages of dogs was gotten under way. 

Statistics collected showed that there were less than 50 millions of 
sheep in the United States. There should be three times the number 
to supply the present demand for wool. A fully equipped soldier requires 
13 times as much wool as the civilian. With the 1916 consumption of 
wool as a basis a little over 8 pounds of wool per year are required for the 
civilian, and 106 pounds are needed to equip a soldier, while in service 
the requirements per man are estimated to be from 125 to 190 pounds a 
year. This means that practically all the wool in sight is covered for 
government requirements. We must have 20 or more sheep back of 
every soldier in our army and navy, and every farmer in the country must 
do his share toward raising these sheep. It is asserted that six out of 
seven farms in the country have no sheep and that only enough wool is 
being raised to make one suit for each inhabitant every four years. 

The latest report on the wool situation from the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture shows that the “More Sheep” campaign is 
bringing results. There was an increase of 1} million sheep in the year 
1917. The campaign is spreading into many states. and all reports from 
wool-growers associations show a definite effort to help meet the serious 
shortage by increasing flocks. In our state of Minnesota farmers are 
being urged to utilize the cut over lands of the state for grazing; and in 
other states ways and means are being sought to create a paying industry. 
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Investigations into the causes of the very serious decline in the sheep 
population of our farming sections have brought to light the fact that 
the roaming dog is one of the main causes for the decrease. We are said 
to have about 25,000,000 dogs in the United States. Last year out of the 
three million sheep in the state of Ohio, dogs killed 25,000. The same 
story comes from the farming districts in all of our eastern, central, and 
southern states. There is very general recognition of the fact that the 
regulation and restriction of the dog has become a national economic 
proposition, and many states are passing and enforcing laws for such 
regulation. 

The work of the Commercial Economy Board for the past year, leading 
toward conservation of clothing materials should also be noted. This 
Board issued to all manufacturers and makers of clothing and garments 
the following recommendations: first, that they avoid excessive mul- 
tiplicity of styles, confining themselves to the number of models actually 
required by the trade; second, that they avoid models having needless 
adornments, such as belts on coats, cuffs, unnecessary pleats; third, 
that they use cloth in which re-worked wool and cotton are in part sub- 
stituted for wool, and that they reduce the average weight of fabrics; 
fourth, that they make models that require the least practical amount of 
cloth; fifth, that they reduce the amount of cloth used for samples; 
sixth, that they design fewer fabrics and confine their designs as much as 
possible to standard construction and standard colors, doing away with 
novelty fabrics. They also recommended that all schools and colleges 
giving military training be asked to uniform their students in clothing 
containing 25 per cent or more of wool substitutes. 

It is estimated that this simplification of clothing, with greater stand- 
ardization of quality, color, weave structure, and style, will save 40 per 
cent in material for men’s clothing, and 25 per cent for women’s clothing. 
This calculation is, of course, made on the basis of a wool supply. 

By eliminating their method of sending out samples, wholesale cloth- 
ing manufacturers estimated that enough wool would he saved to make 
uniforms for 67,000 soldiers. The ruling which cut off 6 inches from the 
length of the army overcoat made it possible for manufacturers in Phila- 
delphia alone to save enough cloth for 31,250 army overcoats on con- 
tracts for 750,000 coats. A later ruling reducing the length 10 inches 
instead of 6 inches is allowing a still greater saving. 

The government has not yet determined what quantities of wool are 
held by manufacturers nor the extent of the 1918 clip. Demands have 
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been made by the War Industries Board for information as to the quan- 
tity of wool in the possession of manufacturers and of dealers, but until 
replies have been received and tabulated it will not be possible for the 
government even to estimate how much wool will be available for filling 
civilian orders. It is stated by those who are closest in touch with the 
situation that an army of 5,000,000 would mean absolutely no wool left 
in this country next year for civilian purposes. 

The recent action of the War Industries Board in fixing a price on raw 
wool, and in establishing control over its distribution through a wool 
section of its Textile Division is perhaps the most important step taken 
by the government in attempting to meet the wool clothing situation. 
The appointment of John W. Scott, of Carson, Pirie, Scott, and Company 
of Chicago as chief of the Textile Division and Textile Administrator for 
the country is looked upon as the most important announcement made in 
connection with the textile industry. 

Whether or not standardization of cloth and clothing for men will be 
carried to the same extent to which it has been carried in England re- 
mains to be seen. At present there has not appeared a definite demand 
for it; yet an announcement from the War Industries Board some weeks 
ago to the effect that “Liberty suits’ are to be manufactured to a stand- 
ard of cloth and style for the civilian population is an indication of the 
seriousness with which the authorities are considering the matter of our 
wool conservation. 

It is interesting to note that in the report on British Standard Cloths 
for civilian wear, the price of a man’s suit is fixed at $13.99; a boy’s suit 
at $12.77; and an overcoat at $15.33. It is further stated that nego- 
tiations are under way for standard blankets and standard hosiery. 

King George, after inspecting recently several factories in central 
England engaged in making cloth for the new standard suits for British 
civilians, is reported to have broken his resolution not to have any more 
new clothes during the war and selected a length of brown standard 
cloth to be made into a $13.00 suit. 

The cotton situation has come to be serious for us because of the exor- 
bitant prices that are being reached in cotton goods. There is no short- 
age of the raw material. The prospects are good for a record crop this 
year. The enormous quantities used for army equipment; the increased 
wages in mills; and the forced substitution of cotton for wool and linen 
in fabrics and for many household purposes have created an unusual 
demand. The War Industries Board has now taken the position that the 
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cost of cotton goods is rising to an extent not warranted by existing con- 
ditions and has recommended that something be done to stabilize the 
cost of cotton goods. 

As a result of this, a joint committee representing the board and the 
cotton goods trade was appointed to study the cotton situation. 

On June 8 a tentative price for cotton goods was agreed upon, and it 
was further agreed that some basis of price fixing on cotton goods would 
be established in the very near future. The Board’s action does not 
extend to the price of raw cotton. All calculations are based on the pre- 
vailing price at the present time, namely, 30 cents per pound. 

The consumption of cotton in the United States in 1917 was 35 pounds 
per capita against 103 pounds in Great Britain. How much methods of 
laundering have to do with this greater consumption, is not known. Itis 
doubtless true that the difference in standard of living is a factor. But 
the addiction of the American woman to seasonal styles undoubtedly 
accounts for a tremendous waste. Cotton enters into the vast majority 
of articles of women’s wear. The constant efforts of the caterers to 
women’s needs in garments has been to provide innumerable novelties. 
The existing high prices are now making us realize our responsibility. 

Very little can be said of linen. Shipments into this country are so 
small as to be negligible, and we have never produced the raw fiber. The 
larger part of the raw material for both Great Britain and the United 
States was exported from the part of Russia that is within the war- 
ridden area; Belgium’s flax industry is destroyed. 

In the Irish plants the production of linens for commercial purposes 
is not permitted and whatever is raised in Great Britain now is com- 
mandeered by the government for airplane sails and other war purposes. 
Should the tests now being made on American aeroplanes to construct 
the wings of rolled steel one one-hundredth of an inch thick prove suc- 
cessful, the pressing need of linen or substitutes therefor may be relieved 
and linen fabrics may be diverted to civilian purposes. 

We still have a considerable quantity of linen stocks in the stores and 
warehouses, but when these stocks are sold out it is believed that it will 
be years before linen fabrics even approaching them in quality will be 
produced; perhaps never. 

Silk needs very little comment. The demand for it was never greater, 
and there is an abundance. Manufacturers are substituting it for wool, 
and it has become our patriotic duty to use silk in place of wool wherever 
possible. 
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So far comparatively small amounts of silk are required for war pur- 
poses, but there are indications that very large amounts may be required 
in the near future. If this need does develop, the silk situation may 
materially change. 

A short time ago there was held in The Great Central Palace in New 
York City a great textile exhibition. One of the most interesting of the 
exhibits was the showing of the materials and processes involved in the 
production of remanufactured wool, or shoddy. The term “shoddy” has 
come to have a prejudiced meaning in the mind of the public that is un- 
founded and unjust, under the modern methods of manufacturing. 

One of the most important steps taken toward helping to meet our 
serious wool shortage is the encouragement that is being given to the use 
of reworked wool as a substitute for wool in fabrics for civilian use. Be- 
fore we became involved in the war, we were actually sending to Europe 
tons of rags to be re-worked over there and sent back to us. We now see 
the wastefulness of this procedure. The quality of goods does not neces- 
sarily depend upon whether re-worked wool is or is not used, but does 
depend upon the quality of the re-worked wool. The re-manufactured 
wool of good grade is known to have better wearing quality than poor 
grades of virgin wool. In some governments contracts for army equip- 
ment specifications are now allowing a certain per cent of shoddy. For 
illustration, army blankets that are being made in our woolen mills in 
Minneapolis contain 35 per cent of shoddy. 

One of the much needed lines of work at this time is a campaign among 
the women in the smaller towns and rural districts as well as in the cities 
for clothing conservation. Women should be taught the facts regarding 
the wool shortage, and the possibilities of enormously adding to our re- 
sources through the utilization of much material that has heretofore gone 
to waste. The necessity for saving rags instead of burning them should 
be taught, and organized salvage work should be encouraged. Some 
states are doing this work successfully through their extension workers. 
In Minnesota some work is done through the Extension Service, and the 
Woman’s Committee of the State Council of Defense has organized a 
definite clothing conservation campaign. We have scattered “Save-the- 
Wool” leaflets, put posters into libraries, and used the extension bulle- 
tins through the county organizations. Work of a similar character is 
being done in other states. 

In the city of Boston the Women’s City Club has organized a “Food 
Facts Bureau” and this bureau has created a “Clothing Facts” section. 
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The state has put up a hut on Boston Common to be used as a place for 
exhibits of food, clothing, and gardening. In order to inform the public 
of the various phases of the clothing problem, there are files showing 
class work in sewing throughout the United States as it touches clothing 
conservation, and Red Cross work; bulletin boards for clippings; slogans 
and posters and exhibits. Exhibits of varieties of wool, domestic 
and foreign; of cloth in process of making; of the various wool sub- 
stitutes; of cotton in wool cloth, overalls and service clothing; clothing 
of the Junior League during war times; correct shoes, etc., have been put 
up, and many hundreds of people see these exhibits daily. 

Many of our colleges and schools where courses in sewing are given 
have organized work in remodeling problems, and are urging the intro- 
duction of this type of problem in high school classes. 'Women are being 
urged to bring out from their attics and store-rooms everything in the 
way of clothing and put it into use, either at home or through the relief 
organizations. Pattern publishers are advertising designs especially 
adapted to the use of the smallest practical amount of cloth, and 
to the remodeling of old garments. Suggestions are being sent out from 
the Home Economics Division of the Bureau of Education urging the 
introduction of remodeling projects into sewing classes, thus helping to 
teach lessons of thrift and economy to our girls in school. 

We are all perfectly aware of the fact that no one thing has been a 
greater source of waste in clothing than the forced laying aside of perfectly 
good garments because of the rapidly changing styles. It has meant not 
only waste of raw material but waste of time and energy on the part of 
thousands of women. 

The present situation in the textile world is not only making women 
begin to realize the desirability of adopting more conservative styles but 
there are indications that the manufacturers are beginning to see that it 
would mean a sounder basis for business. 

A meeting of the National Cloak, Suit, and Skirt Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation was held in Cleveland the last of May. At this meeting the style 
committee presented a letter from Washington requesting the garment 
makers to reduce the number of models in their line. Following the dis- 
cussion of this request, an address to the Association by one of their 
members contained these significant statements. 

“Every man who studies the women of his own family knows that a 
really lovely garment—one that has inherent beauty—is worn again and 
again, actually worn out in fact, and then in many cases repaired and 
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worn some more. The woman will really like it, and what she likes in 
clothes she will keep going back to. 

“On the other hand, the garment she bought for some absurd freakish 
style will be worn two or three times and cast aside. She thought it was 
the “newest thing” and she wanted to be up-to-date, but in real truth 
her natural taste was offended, and she didn’t ‘like it;’ so she merely 
wore the novelty off. The cloth and work in such a garment are prac- 
tically a dead loss to the woman and to thecountry. 

“We are striving for the artistic and for the lovely and such work is in 
the truest sense ‘conservation’ work. Also when we develop something 
successfully artistic, something that stands the test of the women’s 
criticism we are not afraid to stick to it, and we don’t throw the idea away, 
because it isn’t absolutely new.” 

The convention went on record as accepting and being willing to in- 
corporate these factors in conservation: first, sound tailoring; second, 
strict simplicity of design—not too many interrupted lines, and a chaste 
restraint in the matter of ornament. 

So we see turned upon American women what was once regarded as the 
“insidious” propaganda of fashion for the patriotic purpose of making 
them wear their clothes until they are genuinely worn out, and at the 
last discard the remaining fragments with a sigh of regret. 

The facts presented above relative to the clothing situation are only 
suggestive of some of the problems coming into the field of our textiles 
and clothing work. Many of the problems are emergency ones. Many 
of them are going tostay. Whatever may be their character we recog- 
nize that their solution is vital in the greater conservation program. 


THE FRIENDS OF CAPTAIN SUGAR 


EMILY ROSE BURT 
Division of Home Conservation, United States Food Administration 


Captain Sugar of the American Food Army was suddenly called to serv- 
ice overseas. Most of his family were prisoners of the enemy in Ger- 
many and Austria and couldn’t get out to help in the world war, and he 
was more than eager to do for he knew how badly he was needed abroad 
by the Allies and the people in the war countries. 
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But all the same he did worry a bit about the way things would go in 
America in his absence. You see, in civil life before the war he’d been 
in the “Sweets” business. His chief line was candy, with cake and 
pudding branches. “Whatever,” said he to his commanding officer, “will 
the folks do without me? They dependonmeso. I’ma family pet.” 

“You are,” was the reply, “but your duty is plain. You must go to the 
aid of the Allies. Meanwhile we must try to find substitutes to carry on 
your business. We'll look out for such as aren’t so well fitted for over- 
seas service and they can do their bit athome. So, Captain Sugar, you’re 
not to worry.” 

“T shan’t worry,” said Captain Sugar, “‘but I have a personal business, 
and I fear folks won’t want to give their confidence to strangers.” 

“Leave it to me,”’ replied his chief, reassuringly. 

“‘Well—since you’re so sure, just as a favor, save a little corner for me 
when I come home again,” joked Captain Sugar. 

So he sailed across the sea and his commanding officer, who had had 
his wits working busily, set about rounding up helpers to carry on Cap- 
tain Sugar’s business. One of the first chaps he thought of was Mr. Corn. 

“Seems as if the ones that are doing the most already are always the 
first ones asked to do something extra,” said Mr. Corn with a cheerful 
grin reaching from ear to ear. “I’ve been doing a lot of Colonel Wheat’s 
work since he’s been in the service. However you may count on me. 
Certainly it’s up to me to be patriotic, for I’m an American to my very 
roots.” “And what’s the special stunt I’m to do?” 

“Your job,” said his chief, ‘‘will be to form the Corn Sirup Association 
and take charge of a portion of the Cake Frosting business, with the 
Pudding Sweetening branch.” 

“Good,” said Mr. Corn, “T’ll enjoy that. Maybe I can even put one 
over on Captain Sugar,” and he winked knowingly. 

“There’s a firm up in Vermont ought to help me out,”’ said the General 
to himself after his successful interview with Mr. Corn. “T’ll just wire 
the Maple Brothers. Wouldn’t wonder if they knew enough about the 
sweetening business already to be valuable.” “To Maple Brothers, 
Sugar Hill, Vermont. Can you lend your services in the ‘Sweets’ business 
for duration of war? General Food Resources.” he telegraphed. 

The answer came back at once: ‘To General Food Resources, Wash- 
ington. Glad to help out in ‘Sweets’ business. Entire resources of 
Maple Sirup and Sugar Association at your command. Maple Bros.” 

It seemed a good idea to let the Maple Brothers and Mr. Corn join 
forces to a certain extent in the Cake Frosting and Pudding Sweetening 
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branches, as they had already been acquaintances in the Pancake Club 
and knew something about the same line of work. 

With Mr. Corn and the Maple Brothers enlisted in war work, the 
General felt that a good beginning had been made, but he knew that he 
must widen his corps of workers, so by postplane he communicated with 
the Busy Bee Company. They enthusiastically agreed to give the serv- 
ices of Miss Honey, their most efficient employee. 

“You'll find Miss Honey a great help in the ‘Sweets’ business,” they 
wrote from Cloverfield, Ohio, “she’s an expert.” 

The General immediately planned to make her an assistant in the 
Dessert Department. 

“T need a good head for that department. I believe I can get Miss 
Molassas to fill the place; as she’s a relative of Captain Sugar, she ought 
to be interested.” 

Sure enough, she was proud to come up from the South and take the 
job. She was full of splendid ideas about gingerbread and Indian pud- 
ding and Brown Betty, and made some good suggestions which were used 
in the Candy Department. Miss Molasses’s Scotch kisses were divine, 
so everybody said, and she and Peter Popcorn came to some kind of an 
understanding which was looked on kindly by the General and was im- 
mensely enjoyed by the children. 

Of course everybody coédperated in the Candy Department, Mr. Corn 
through his Sirup Association, Maple Brothers through their Sirup and 
Sugar Association, and Miss Honey in countless ingenious ways of herown. 

But still more aid was needed, so the General called for volunteers. 
Then came forward Mr. Prune, Mr. Date, Mr. Fig, Mr. Nut and all his 
family, the pretty Fruit girls, and even old lady Ginger, ‘““Grandmother 
Ginger,” the rest called her. Madame Chocolate was director, and Mr. 
Nut made himself useful everywhere. He and Mr. Prune, Mr. Date and 
Mr. Fig often got together for the benefit of the business. 

So well did these candy volunteers succeed that the keepers of all the 
candy shops begged them to take front seats in show windows, and little 
girls and boys going by would pull at their mothers’ sleeves and say, 
“Please buy us some stuffed dates or peanut balls.” And every young 
lady shopper with a sweet tooth would run into the candy shop and buy 
nut and fig caramels, stuffed prunes, or chocolate almonds. 

“Getting along without you finely,” cabled General Food Resources to 
Captain Sugar, “‘so stick on over there till the last gun is fired.”’ 

And that’s what Captain Sugar is doing! 
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THE FOOD ADMINISTRATION CAFETERIA 


CLAUDIA FITZGERALD 


United States Food Administration 


One sitting at luncheon in ihe present Food Administration Cafeteria, 
and watching its operation would I'ttle guess that less than a year ago 
it began literally in a basket. 

Soon after the Food Administration came into existence an enterpris- 
ing woman saw her opportunity and began to go about daily to each 
room carrying in a basket sandwiches, cakes, and fruit and serving them 
to the rap'dly growing number of Food Administration employees. 
When this proved insufficient, a small room, with a table across the door 
serving as a counter, was the first lunch room which the Food Administra- 
tion could boast. In these limited quarters, this same enterprising 
woman sold soup, sandwiches, one hot dish, cakes, coffee, and fruit. 
The food had to be eaten in one’s office as there was no seating space in 
the lunch room. All this was while the Food Administration was lo- 
cated in the Gordon Hotel. 

When the spacious new building on 18th and D Streets was completed 
a room was fitted up on the first floor for a cafeteria. A counter shut 
off one end of this room. On this were displayed pies, cakes, and 
sandwiches. Behind it the manager and her assistants, with very limited 
cooking facilities, consisting mainly of an electric stove and coffee urn, 
served a constantly increasing line of people. The larger part of the 
room was equipped with several tables and chairs and a shelf running 
around the walls. The room was small and so overcrowded, that still a 
majority of those patronizing it carried their luncheon away to eat. 

Up to this time the lunch room was under private management. 
Realizing that something must be done, and that under the proper 
supervision better service could be given, the Food Administration 
asked the University of Illinois to lend them for several weeks the services 
of Miss Parsons, the manager of its cafeteria. Working with the Chief 
of the Home Conservation Division she entirely reorganized the Cafeteria, 
installing adequate equipment and placing in charge a woman trained 
in institution management, giving her capable assistants and help. 
Then the Cafeteria began in earnest. A larger room was selected; a 
kitchen was built; an ample counter constructed; a steam table, electric 
stove, electric ovens, hot and cold water, and an ice box were installed. 
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Attractive dishes, silver, and utensils were purchased, dainty curtains 
were hung at the windows, and tables and chairs secured. The Cafeteria 
was ready for operation soon after the first of the year. 

Adjacent to the big dining room and the kitchen, Mr. Hoover has a 
small dining room, seating a dozen people, where he may discuss Food 
Administration business with his aids through the luncheon hour. 

From the days of the “basket lunch” sandwiches formed an important 
item in the menu. The numerous office boys, and others who needed 
an inexpensive lunch were particularly dependent upon these. For 
some months Victory Bread was used. Then the need for wheat 
became urgent. Mr. Hoover, realizing this need and our obligations 
to the Allies, asked hotels and restaurants, and individuals who could do 
so to refrain from using all wheat products until the next harvest. The 
Cafeteria immediately complied with the request. Then the problem 
had to be met of a substitute for the sandwiches for those whose lunches 
must be inexpensive. Potatoes and wheatless quick breads and at least 
one hearty dish containing no wheat or meat helped to make the transi- 
tion an easy one. 

The Cafeteria is now serving between six and seven hundred persons 
at luncheon every day and with little inconvenience. A strictly wheatless 
less menu is given. Much cheese is used. Potatoes area part of every 
day’s lunch. Milk and buttermilk are served. The Cafeteria rigidly 
adheres to the Food Administration rulings and changes in policies. 

These are some of the dishes found frequently in the menu. 

I. Soups: Corn Chowder, Vegetable Soup, Turkish Soup, Creole 
Soup, Potato Soup. 

II. Main dishes: Potatoes au Gratin, Pinto Bean Loaf with Tomato 
Sauce, Spinach with Egg, Minute Rabbit, Baked Shad or Trout with 
Egg Sauce, Escalloped Tomatoes, Escalloped Corn. 

III. Salads: Cottage Cheese, Pineapple and Nut, Stuffed Egg, 
Potato and Celery, Fruit, Banana, Celery and Cabbage. 

IV. Desserts: Ice Cream, Chocolate Tapioca, Maple-Nut Pudding 
with Whipped Cream, Pineapple “Pershing” (Bavarian) Cream, Fresh 
Strawberries, Apple Pie (Wheatless Crust). 

V. Beverages: Buttermilk, Sweet Milk, Coffee, Tea. 

VI. Fruit: Apples, Bananas, Oranges. 

VII. Extras: Orange Marmalade, Peaches, Pears, Strawberry Jam 
(Individual), Cheese, Spiced Pickles, Conservation Candy, Salted 


Peanuts. 
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Note. Since the foregoing article was writien the cafeteria has again out- 
grown its bounds. Partitions have been removed, thus increasing the seating 
capacity from 120 to 180. 

In order that experimental work on large quantity recipes for institutions 
might be carried out, two ovens were installed having a capacity of 100 loaves 
each. A baker was employed to provide bread jor the cafeteria and to work 
upon recipes for institutions. Numerous small changes have been made in 
the method of service intended to quicken it and lessen confusion. The pur- 
chase of additional equipment has also aided in the preparation of food. 

Because of the temporary construction of the building, no fuel for cooking 
could be used except electricity. As this was a hindrance a fireproof kitchen 
was constructed. This contains a large gas range, vegetable steamer, and 
stock pot. 

Connected also with the kitchen are a dishwashing room which is equipped 
wilh an electric dishwasher, and a preparation kitchen equipped with a 
vegelable peeler. 

Just as the cafeteria has adhered rigidly to the wheatless policy, and a 
sparing use of meat, so it has followed a nearly sugarless program since the 
need of conservation has been so great. 

It has established a record of 6000 meals using only 50 pounds of sugar for 
all purposes during ten working days. Other sweeteners such as syrups and 
molasses are used almost entirely in cooking. Sugar ts used principally for 
sweelening coffee and tea. Here the quantity served is uniform and limited— 
with satisfactory results and few complaints. 

Thus the Food Administration Cafeteria successfully demonstrates the fact 
that conservation can be practiced in institutions which feed large numbers of 
people quite as easily as in the home. 
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THE RED CROSS AND THE HIGH SCHOOL SEWING COURSE 


GEORGIA GRAY 
Head of Sewing Department, Kansas City High School 


As we drew toward the close of our first school year since the com- 
mencement of the war, we felt the necessity of taking stock in our 
departments to see wherein we had expressed or failed to express 
our somewhat inarticulate desire to be of service to our country in her 
time of need. Have we made a real contribution to the cause of democ- 
racy through our toil? On the other hand, have we during the past 
year attained the ideals of instruction toward which we have been 
striving in former years? Only by reviewing pre-war aims can we 
satisfy ourselves concerning the latter. 

In all schools, the policy of a department must be one which is reason- 
ably satisfactory from several points of view: that of the teacher, the 
principal, the superintendent of schools, the board of education, the 
community at large, and the pupils themselves. This is particularly 
true of the newer vocational courses. Because of the lack of general 
standardization throughout the country, courses in household art, 
domestic art, sewing, clothing, or whatever name catalogued, have been 
very largely influenced by what the principal or superintendent desired 
to have taught. To my mind, criticism from these gentlemen is apt to 
be conducive to a healthy condition. A teacher, always interested in 
the narrower and theoretical aspects of her field, can easily forget the 
scheme of the whole curriculum and be convinced that economics, 
textiles, or art may be made the mainspring of an excellent course of 
study. The advice of one’s superior officer to the effect that it is really 
desired that these girls learn to sew, comes rather discordantly into 
this theoretical harmony. “ Mere manipulation of material,” which we 
hear decried at times, is scarcely an adjunct of a high school course, but 
rather its main foundation. In practice, at least, the majority of 
teachers of sewing in the larger city high schools of which I have any 
knowledge, support this conception of the requirements of the course in 
sewing. It must be planned with its primary emphasis on technique. 
Certain fundamental principles rather than garments, must be mastered 
in progressive order of difficulty. The study of art in its applied form 
of costume design, textiles such as are of direct value to the purchaser 
of fabrics, economics, and handwork are no mean contributors to the 
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sum total of valuable information which should be imparted. The 
emphasis placed on any of these correlated subjects will vary with 
individual teachers. The study of clothing is so intimate and personal 
that no two instructors will react in exactly the same manner. 

Then, too, the type of school and community conditions must affect 
the general scheme of the department. Time is the limiting factor in 
all our planning. We must definitely sacrifice valuable subject matter 
in order to give time for the clear presentation of fundamentals which we 
consider absolutely essential. I have mentioned before that the tech- 
nical emphasis is on principles, rather than garments. For example, a 
fitted facing may be as well taught on a skirt as a waist; a bound button- 
hole, on a wool dress as a voile blouse; or a French seam, on outer gar- 
ments as on underwear. 

And now comes the call of the American Red Cross Society. What 
can we do? Can high school girls’ work meet their standard of accept- 
ance? Will any of our ideals of instruction be lowered by substituting 
Red Cross sewing for part of that which the girls have done for their 
personal use? Can we hold the interest of our students? 

The standard which the Red Cross Society has set for the acceptance 
of certain regulation garments, such as hospital bed shirts or operating 
robes, is necessarily high. Some supervisors feel that it is beyond 
that to which the average high school girl can attain. With our present 
day tendency to emphasize speed and effect rather than finish, I some- 
times wonder if the pendulum is not swinging too far away from the 
well nigh perfect technique of our grandmothers. At any rate, I have 
felt that the placing of the hospital bed shirt near the middle of the 
year’s course appreciably brought up the standard of workmanship 
among the weaker students. I believe, too, that the requirements of 
The Red Cross Society are as fully met by high school girls under close 
supervision, as by the promiscuous efforts of volunteers. The garment 
may need laundering, because of long handling, but this is of no 
importance. 

Then considering the question from our own point of view, is a gar- 
ment of this type satisfactory as a technical problem? Reducing a 
hospital bed shirt to its principles, we find that in the making of it we 
can teach felled seams, the putting in of sleeves, hems, fitted facing, 
mitered corners, making and placing a pocket, and the sewing on of 
tape. From the technical side, this balances well with other garments 
made for personal adornment. ‘The only loss is from the costume design 
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side, but supplementing this, individual garments calling for originality 
of design can be carefully chosen to offset this deficiency. 

The student’s interest is intensified rather than diminished by the 
introduction of this Red Cross sewing, I find. The girls are anxious to 
be doing something worth while; and when the garment is finished, 
they come back to their own clothing with more enthusiasm. 

The Junior Red Cross Society is putting new life into school work in 
many different ways. Aside from the tremendous psychological effect 
on the students themselves, their money is easily made accessible for 
the purchase of supplies. It had been a serious handicap to be depend- 
ent on the will of the local chapter as to whether it saw fit to appro- 
priate money for the purchase of the particular supplies best adapted to 
the needs of the school. The approval of any proposed work is much 
more easily obtained if the chapter is not asked to bear the expense. 
Before the Junior Red Cross funds were available, we secured a great 
number of Belgian and French refugee garments through the voluntary 
contributions of the students. This has been done in the public schools 
of Chicago by requiring each child in the public schools to contribute 
one article during the year. Those which we secured here were from 
two sources, one a skirt and the other any garment made of old material, 
either or both of which contributed to the refugee work. About half 
of the work was donated, but it could have been made uniform had 
funds for the purchase of material been available. Now in the second 
year classes, black sateen pinafores and knickerbockers are being made 
with the Junior Red Cross fund. Manuals and patterns for these 
garments are available at any Red Cross Auxiliary. 

The making of these refugee garments is of particular interest to the 
girls. It creates, through service, a spirit of kinship with other girls 
less fortunate than they—girls whose sacrifice is unselfish and whose 
burden is our own. 

Thus the year has closed with our course of study revolutionized; 
with at least half of our time given to Red Cross work for our soldiers 
and Allies, with renewed interest in our work, more accomplished than 
ever before, and with old material utilized in a profitable way instead 
of merely discussed as a possibility. What can we not accomplish in 
the coming year with the funds immediately available from a Junior 
Red Cross membership campaign at the beginning of the school year 
and with this year’s mistakes and successes as a guide in our planning? 
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PRESERVING-TIME 


Said Mr. Baldwin Apple 
To Mrs. Bartlett Pear, 

“You're growing very plump, Madame, 
And also very fair. 


And there is Mrs. Clingstone Peach 
So mellowed by the heat, 

Upon my word, she really looks 
Quite good enough to eat. 


And all the Misses Crab-apple 
Have blushed so very red 

That very soon the farmer’s wife 
To pluck them will be led. 


Just see the Isabellas 
They’re growing so apace, 
That they really are beginning 
To get purple in the face. 


Our happy time is over, 
For Mrs. Green Gage Plum 
Says she knows unto her sorrow 
Preserving-time has come.” 


“Yes,” said Mrs. Bartlett Pear, 
“Our day is almost o’er, 

And soon we shall be smothering 
In syrup by the score.” 


And before the month was ended, 
The fruits that looked so fair, 

Had vanished from among the leaves, 
And the trees were stripped and bare. 


They were ail of them in pickle, 
Or in some dreadful scrape, 

“T’m cider,” sighed the apple; 
“T’m jelly!” cried the grape. 


They were all in jars and bottles, 
Upon the shelf arrayed, 
And in their midst poor Mrs. Quince 
Was turned to marmalade. 
—St. Nicholas. September, 1884 
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EDITORIAL 


Why not Join? The American Home Economics Association, like 
so many other organizations, is feeling the stress of war times. The 
new demands upon everyone for time, money, and effort are so great 
that the older claims are often set aside—sometimes of necessity, some- 
times only thoughtlessly. Some of these claims we can well afford to 
disregard until the war is over; others have as great an importance now 
as at any time, perhaps even greater. Certainly any association whose 
primary object fits in so well with the needs of the day as does that of 
our own ought to receive full support. It is not only educational but 
it deals directly with the very problems of living that are confronting 
everyone, and it should be influential in serving the needs of a large 
portion of the population. Everyone is discussing Home Economics. 
Even the advertisements are using this term to attract attention. The 
subject is no longer in the background. It occupies the front of the 
stage. The Association ought to be as prominent as the subject. It 
should be standardizing teaching. It should be leading the efforts to 
have every man and woman and child informed in regard to the right 
use of food. It should be studying codperative efforts in the prepa- 
ration, the marketing, and the serving of food. It should be working 
effectively with the government, not only with the Office of Home 
Economics of the Department of Agriculture but with that whole de- 
partment, with the Bureau of Education, with the Federal Vocational 
Board, with the Children’s Bureau, with the Food Administration, and 
with every other agency that is working on problems that belong to us 
as truly as to them. As individuals the members of the Association 
have been active and efficient and have accomplished quite as much as 
any other body of people, but as an Association, we have been able to 
do far less than we should, largely because there has not been enough 
money available to justify the undertaking of any big piece of work. 

The JourNAL has a suggestion to make. The Association has now 
only three life members. Are there not 20 or 30 others who would like 
to add their names to this list by paying the fifty dollars required for life 
membership? Are there not alumnae of different institutions who will, 
by small contributions from many, make one or more of the instructors 
life members of the Association as a tribute to the inspiration received 
from them in former days? 
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FOR THE HOMEMAKER 


THE WOMAN’S COMMITTEE SURVEY OF AGENCIES FOR THE 
SALE OF COOKED FOOD! 


HELEN W. ATWATER 


United States Department of Agriculture and Woman’s Commitiee, Council of National Defense 


To any one who has been following the news which filters in about food 
conditions abroad, one of the most striking developments appears to be 
the great increase of public or codperative cooking. The big central 
kitchens established in the early days of the Relief Commission’s work 
in Belgium, the development of the Volkskuechen in Germany and Aus- 
tria (in July, 1916, it was reported that 85 per cent of the population of 
Frankfort was obtaining its food from such institutions), and the estab- 
lishment within the last few months of the many so called National 
Kitchens in London and other industrial centers of England, probably 
find their parallels in all the countries of western Europe, except perhaps 
France, where curiously enough a few enterprises by the codperative 
societies are almost the only ones developed in the emergency. 

Such a growth is not in the least surprising. In the shortage of food 
and fuel and labor which war has entailed, it has been only natural that 
such an obvious way of utilizing the available supplies more efficiently 
should have come into effect. Nor was the idea entirely new in any of 
the countries where it has shown such forced growth in the last three or 
four years. The advantages of large scale cooking were shown in Count 
Rumford’s work a century and a quarter ago. The idea of codperative 
buying came into prominence not only in England but also in several 
continental countries toward the end of the eighteen-forties, as a conse- 
quence of the bad harvests and general hard times from which Europe 
then suffered, and has been gradually extending in the industrial centers 
ever since. Leipsic, Geneva, and Grenoble opened central kitchens for 
the preparation of food on a large scale and its sale to working people 


1 Presented at the Eleventh Annual Meeting of the American Home Economics Associa - 


tion, Chicago, June, 1918. 
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about the middle of the last century, and soon after similar movements 
started in Scotland, Italy, Austria, Belgium, Holland, Norway, Denmark, 
and France. Sometimes these were financed either in whole or in part by 
public funds; sometimes by well-to-do, philanthropically minded in- 
dividuals or societies; sometimes on the plan of a stock company with 
small shares held by working people; sometimes it was found that a 
restaurant combined with a kitchen was not profitable until a shop for the 
sale of cooked food to take home was combined with it; sometimes the 
reverse held and cooked food shops proved profitable only when com- 
bined with a restaurant. 

In this country such enterprises have been relatively few and unim- 
portant, though some of the organizations which have attempted work 
along these lines have been extremely interesting to the student of such 
institutions and contained valuable suggestions for future work. We all 
know the significant work of the New England kitchen which was opened 
under the direction of Mrs. Abel on Pleasant Street, in Boston in 1890. 
Several coéperative cooking plans were also tried out in other places but 
most of these seem to have died young. The JouRNAL oF Home Eco- 
nomics for August and September, 1915, contained a brief article by 
Charlotte Tally describing a codperative kitchen in a suburban town, 
which was financed by a small company of stockholders with an original 
investment of $1000, and which sent out well cooked, attractively served 
meals to individual house-holders at a reasonable price. It also provided 
waitresses when needed and evidently performed many of the functions 
of a good catering establishment, but at a lower cost than usual, and with 
more emphasis on the homelike quality and nutritive value of the meals. 
On the whole, however, nothing has been developed in this country, prior 
to the war, which corresponds to the Volkskuechen of Germany and 
Austria, the Fourneaux Economiques of France and Belgium, or the Cu- 
cine Economiche Populari of Italy. 

Since war has come to us and has been increasing the disorganization of 
our supplies of food, fuel, and labor, and it has become more and more 
confusing for the housekeeper to try to follow the injunctions of the Food 
Administration, many have been wondering how long it would be before 
such a movement as that of the National Kitchens in England would be 
started in this country, and are surprised to realize that up to the present 
only two or three attempts of this kind seem to have been made. We 
have a large number of community establishments for preserving food 
and for demonstrating methods and use of food substitutes, but one could 
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probably count on the fingers of one hand all the significant attempts 
which have been made to do central cooking for the sake of saving ma- 
terials and labor. The “‘Cash and Carry Kitchen” run by the women of 
the Central Food Committee of St. Louis is probably the most con- 
spicuous among the enterprises so far started. This is located in a fac- 
tory district and sells cooked food to the people in the neighborhood 
either for consumption in the cafeteria on the spot, to be distributed by 
push carts or wagonettes to the neighboring factories, or to be taken 
home. Quite different but none the less interesting is an attempt which 
is being made in New York to deliver ready-to-eat dinners to well-to-do 
families who are unable to secure servants as usual. 

Another type of enterprise which must not be overlooked in this con- 
nection is the delicatessen shop or the corresponding department in the 
grocery or bake-shop. We all know how rapidly these have been de- 
veloping in many sections of the country, but I fear few of us have any 
definite information as to how much saving of labor and materials is in- 
volved in this method of catering, or how the selling prices compare with 
the cost of production. It is worth investigation, however, as under 
proper control it might perhaps be made a means of conserving 
materials and labor while remaining on a strictly commercial basis. 

Except for the kitchens which are an outgrowth of the codperative buy- 
ing societies in Europe and some organized by fairly well-to-do people in 
Austria and perhaps elsewhere, few of the public kitchens are on a basis 
which could be considered profitable to the investor. Even if the food 
is sold at prices intended to cover the actual cost, rent or part of the labor 
has been given free or at prices below the current rates, or the interest 
which would ordinarily be charged on the capital is waived or lowered. 
When this is the case, there is no winking the fact that the patrons are 
being subsidized for a part of the cost of their food. In a period of such 
stress as many foreign countries are undergoing this is probably inevit- 
able, but in this country we are still justified in asking whether we have 
yet reached the point where we wish our people to be fed, even in part, 
at public expense or by private charity, and how we are to know when 
that point shall have been reached. 

Should we not question seriously whether we cannot by foresight de- 
vise some means of limiting the extent to which the subsidizing would be 
necessary even should the emergency here become as acute as in Europe? 
If in advance of absolute necessity we could introduce self-supporting 
enterprises which would reduce the waste of food materials, fuel, and 
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labor, could we not lessen the later need for partiaily subsidized ones? 
And if we must in the end encourage the latter, should we not do it with 
full and frank understanding of the facts, and the possible effects on our 
social and economic life? Surely even the most enthusiastic advocates 
of public kitchens must realize the dangers of supplying food at less than 
cost price, must wonder how the general practice of having food prepared 
outside of the home may affect the family life, as well as the methods of 
household management and equipment, and how it may complicate the 
problems of women in industry when peace comes and the millions of 
men now engaged in fighting or in supplying materials for the fighters 
are released for the lessened industries of peace. 

The effects of such changes will undoubtedly be mixed good and bad, 
but since our own favored condition and the experience of others make it 
possible for us to plan our course a little in advance, is it not our duty 
to try to steer toward the benefits and away from the dangers? 

It was with these possibilities in mind that the Department of Food 
Production and Home Economics of the Woman’s Committee of the 
Council of National Defense asked the Council of National Defense for 
funds to conduct a survey of agencies for the sale of cooked foods to be 
consumed away from the place of sale, and the promptness with which the 
Council authorized the undertaking is, I think, a confirmation of its 
significance. An advisory committee has been appointed which con- 
sists of Mrs. Abel of Baltimore, Miss Breckinridge of Chicago, Miss 
Lucile Eaves of the Woman’s Educational and Industrial Union of Bos- 
ton, Miss Mabel Hyde Kittredge of New York, Dr. Vernon Kellogg of 
the Food Administration, Dr. Langworthy of the Department of Agri- 
culture, Mrs. Ruby Smith of the Home Demonstration Service, and the 
writer as representative of the Woman’s Committee. 

In general terms, the plan is somewhat as follows: to collect all avail- 
able data regarding pre-war enterprises in the United States and abroad, 
and those which have been developed in Europe since 1914, as well as 
those which are starting here as a result of the war. Mrs. Abel has for 
years been collecting material about such enterprises both here and 
abroad, and this she has generously placed at our disposal. With the 
help of Dr. Kellogg we hope to find some suitable person in England to 
collect detailed information regarding the National Kitchens there. 
These seem especially significant for our purpose because in many ways 
conditions in Great Britain resemble ours more closely than those in 
other parts of Europe. The files of the Food Administration will be 
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open to us for anything they may contain about foreign work, and Miss 
Kittredge has offered the help of her first hand knowledge of work abroad 
as well as in this country. We hope that among the many Americans 
now at work in the other countries we can find some who will be able to 
supply some of the most serious gaps in our information. 

We hope soon to have some one at work collecting all this historical and 
descriptive material, and to have a report of this part of the survey ready 
for publication by autumn. Meanwhile we shall try to arrive at some 
means of estimating the economy of materials, labor, and money affected 
by different types of agencies as compared with each other and with 
household methods of preparing food. The Woman’s Educational and 
Industrial Union has collected very valuable material on the cost of food 
prepared in quantity, and we may be able to work out some plan of co- 
operation by which we can avoid the necessity of duplicating that work. 
These are, of course, only a few of the points which will come up as the 
investigation progresses. It ought to be possible to conduct it in such a 
way that it will answer such questions as the following: 


Do conditions in this country, either generally or locally, warrant the opening 
of public kitchens similar to those established abroad since 1914? 

Do labor conditions, especially those governing the employment of women in 
industry, require the removal of labor from the home to the extent now 
necessary in Europe? 

How great a saving of food materials, fuel,and labor do such kitchens secure? 

To what extent is it desirable to subsidize such enterprises, either directly 
by public or private funds or indirectly by furnishing rent-free quarters, unpaid 
volunteer labor, etc.? 

Would the development of such commercial enterprises as delicatessen 
shops, possibly under some form of official control, serve some of the purposes 
of the public kitchens with less likelihood of introducing social and economic 
complications? 

If public kitchens or similar enterprises are started should they be considered 
as probably for the emergency only, or should they be encouraged as permanent 
institutions? 

If they are to be opened, what types of organization, equipment and opera- 
tion are best adapted to communities of different size and kind? 

What is the minimum number of patrons for which they can be maintained 
economically? Is it possible to plan a “unit organization” for a small number 
(say 500) and increase the number of these units as the number of patrons in- 
creases, or is it more economical in larger communities to operate from a cen- 
tral plant with distribution offices in different sections? 
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Could a series of suitable type menus be provided expressed partly in terms 
of type foods rather than specific articles (“green leaf vegetable” instead of 
“cabbage” or “dandelion greens,”’ “succulent fruit” instead of “apple” or 
“orange’’) which could be easily adapted to changing market conditions and 
cover a sufficient number of days to avoid monotony? 


In short, if it accomplishes what is hoped for it, our survey ought to 
provide at least a partial and disinterested answer to many of the ques- 
tions forced upon us by the possibility of coéperative feeding in the 
United States. 


FOR BETTER DOMESTIC SERVICE 


The so-called “servant problem”’ is being attacked from a new angle 
in Calgary, Canada. ‘This time the attempt at solution is being made not 
by employers but by the employed who have formed an organization 
whose slogan is “Give better, more efficient service and demand more 
consideration.” The organization is thus described by Estelline Bennett 
in The Public for June 15: 


When the Calgary Housekeepers’ Association was organized last summer it 
announced that its object was “‘to secure a better recognition of the dignity of 
the position of housekeepers; to obtain for them proper conditions of work 
including a standard wage and a maximum day; to defend its members against 
unfair treatment by employers; to provide for the comfort, safety, and effici- 
ency of its members without prejudice to the rights of employers.” 

That did not look as though the way was to be made any smoother for the 
lady of the house. Neither did the printed contract that was drawn up for the 
use of members of the association in accepting positions seem to help matters 
Sea « 6 tl , Housekeeper, hereby promise good 
behavior and my best services to Mrs. , Employer, on the following 








terms: The rate of wage shall be $— per month, payable at the close of each 
month. Ten hours shall constitute a day’s work on week days and six hours 
on Sunday and on public holidays. If more hours work are required in any 
day they shall be regarded as overtime and shall be paid for at the rate of 15 
cents an hour. I shall have every Sunday evening free after half past six 
o’clock, unless otherwise mutually agreed upon. 
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“The employer will speak of me as her ‘Housekeeper’ and shall address me 
as ‘Miss The privilege of entering or departing by the front door shall 
be accorded me if I wish to use it, also the use of a suitable room one evening a 
week in which I may entertain my friends until ten o’clock, it being understood 
that the home will not be unpleasantly disturbed by such entertainment. I 
will make it a rule to be in my employer’s house at 11 p.m. unless otherwise 
mutually arranged, and to preserve the quiet of the hour. 

“Proper board and comfortable and sanitary lodgings shall be provided for 
me by my employer. 

“This engagement of service may be terminated at any time by either party 
giving two weeks’ notice to the other party. Less notice may be given if 
mutually agreed upon, and in case of the violation of any of the terms of this 
agreement, either party may terminate the engagement immediately.” 

All this sounded terrifying to the housekeepers of Calgary. They thought 
they were having trouble enough. Since the war had depleted the ranks of the 
men workers in the city and women had gone into positions never open to them 
before, there had been an increasing dearth of competent servants. In fact 
there was a lack of any kind, competent or otherwise, for the cessation of im- 
migration cut off the usual unskilled contingent. A few housewives were 
friendly to the new organization and went to an occasional meeting to encour- 
age “‘the girls,”” but most of them were on the defensive. 

“T’ll have no maid in my house that belongs to that organization,” one 
prominent matron defied. 

“T’d like to find out,” said another, “just what they mean by ‘good be- 
havior,’ and their ‘best services.’ So often ideas differ on those things. I’d 
like to know just what it is they propose to give in exchange for all these 
demands.” 

News of an arbitration committee in the Association did not help matters 
any. ‘The members of the committee were of course members of the Associa- 
tion. No employer was to be asked to help arbitrate. The duties of the 
arbitration committee were, according to the constitution, “to receive com- 
plaints from either members or their employers and seek to adjust the difficulty 
with justice to each party. If the finding of the committee is rejected by either 
party the matter shall be reported to the Association and it may proceed to 
advise, admonish, or suspend the member complained of, or to tabulate the 
employer as unfit to engage a member of the Association.” 

One rule of the Association that aroused no unfavorable comment was that a 
uniform dress should be worn “with a distinction to indicate whether the wearer 
is certified or uncertified.” 

The constitution also announced that members might make trial engagement 
with employers before signing the contracts. 

Altogether the organization of the Housekeepers’ Association occasioned 
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considerable unrest among the women between whose slim pink finger tips and 
the disfiguring dishwater stood the members of the Association. 

But the summer waned and Calgary’s glorious fall slipped into early winter 
and nothing more was heard from the Housekeepers’ Association. 

Maids continued to come and go by the back doors of Calgary as of yore. 
They answered to the name of Biddy, Christine, Violet, or Mary as the case 
might be, and worked as many hours as seemed necessary to the comfort and 
convenience of the household. Those few who thought about the matter at all 
realized that the quiet was too intense to be altogether safe, and surreptitiously 
they looked into the matter. 

This is what they found: 

A little band of serious-faced women and girls going about their daily tasks as 
usual and meeting once a week in the evening to study diligently the art and 
science of the craft they proposed to raise to a profession respected among men 
—or more literally, among women. They had a regular course of lectures in 
Housekeeping Science which included cooking, canning and preserving, simple 
dietetics, household management, home management, home sanitation, table 
setting, marketing, and laundry work. 

When the members of the Association have finished this course they expect 
to be so competent that employers will be delighted to meet them on their own 
terms. 

“It is not right,’ said Miss Manning president of the Association, “to make 
demands in regard to wages, hours, and little considerations, for work indif- 
ferently done. We must be thoroughly competent housekeepers. We propose 
to make this training so thorough that any woman employing a member will 
have the assurance of an intelligent, trained housekeeper. If other cities 
follow our example, we will revolutionize domestic service.”’ 


STANDARDIZED DRESS 
ETHEL RONZONE 


In order to eliminate changes in fashion and to provide for women a 
type of clothing which will be hygienic, modest, and economic in accord- 
ance with our best knowledge of the subject and which will be in har- 
mony with our social attitude, a design was worked out in the Home 
Economics Department of the University of Missouri under the direction 
of the author. 
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The beauty of this costume depends upon the simplicity of line, good 
proportions, and absolute adaptability to the needs of the body. Varia- 
tions in color and texture of fabric, so long as they do not interfere with 
health, economical production, our standard of modesty, and our knowl- 
edge of what is harmful, may be used. Standardization should include 
not only the dress, but the whole wardrobe of the woman—underclothing, 
shoes, stockings, hats, gloves, and coats. 

The design so far worked out is a two piece dress. The skirt, for 
convenience and in order to be perfectly hygienic, is either suspended 
from the shoulders by means of a sleeveless waist or buttoned on to an 
under waist which would take the place of a corset. This skirt is from 
two to two and one-half yards around the bottom, depending on the 
height of the person wearing it. It is from 4 to 10 inches from the 
floor. This is wide enough and short enough to allow freedom of move- 
ment and uses no surplus material. 

The waist is adapted from the Russian blouse, the lower part extend- 
ing down over the hip to conceal the lines of the uncorseted figure. The 
fullness is held in slightly at the waist line by a separate belt. Pockets 
placed at either side are a great convenience. Sleeves are simple with 
no fullness at the top. The neck is cut in a slight V-shape and is fin- 
ished by means of a rolling collar. 

The following variations may be used: 


Skirt 


1. Four-piece; seam in back. Open in front with plait. Pockets on 
either side at side seam. 

2. Four gore. Panel in front and back. Pockets on either side of 
front gore. 

3. Three piece. Seam in back. Pocket and opening on side seams. 

4. Full straight skirt gathered on in soft plaits at belt. 

Any of these may be made slightly gathered at the waist. This is 
better for the uncorseted figure as it allows the skirt to fall easily in 
place. 

Waist 

1. Plain. Open down front. 

2. Yoke. Side plaits, three on each side front and two each side back. 

3. Jumper to slip over head. Sleeves and collar fastened to guimpe. 


1 This variaticn might well be cmitted bccause of the extra material required, 
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Collar 


1. Rolling collar to be worn with or without tie. 
2. Rolling collar with tie a part of collar. 


Sleeves 


1. Plain coat sleeve. Open three and one-half inches so that it can 
be turned back. Cuff, facing stitched back. 

2. Plain sleeve. Slight amount of fullness into three-inch cuff which 
can be opened. 

The dress requires no trimming. The plainness may be relieved by 
the addition of collars and cuffs of different material, but always without 
useless decoration. These collars and cuffs are especially necessary for 
winter dresses which need protection around the neck and sleeves. 
‘They may be made to snap on the waist so that they can be removed 
and laundered without trouble. A bright tie may be added to complete 
the costume. 

Many women, who for patriotic or economic reasons were interested 
in adopting a standardized dress, made the transition to this costume by 
getting one in the spring to be used as a suit during the spring and sum- 
mer, so that blouses already on hand might be worn out. In the fall 
the suit may be converted into an entirely satisfactory dress by the 
simple process of eliminating the shirt waist. 





HOW CAN I SAVE SUGAR ON A 2 LB. RATION? 


Instead of Try 
Breakfast 
Fruit 1 Rounded Teaspoonful No Sugar 
Cereal 2 Rounded Teaspoonfuls No Sugar 
Coffee 2 Rounded Teaspoonfuls 1 Rounded Teaspoonful 
Luncheon 
Tea 1 Rounded Teaspoonful 1 Level Teaspoonful 
Other dish 1 Rounded Teaspoonful Making 1} rounded teaspoonfuls a day 
Making 7 rounded teaspoonfuls a day; or for table use; or only 1 pound a month, 
over 4 pounds a month. leaving 1 pound for other uses. 


























BOOKS AND LITERATURE 


Any book or periodical mentioned in this department may be obtained through the 
JourNnat oF Home Economics if the Journal price is listed. 


Everywoman’s Canning Book. By Mary 
B. Hucues. Boston: Whitcomb and 
Barrows, 1918, pp. 96. 75 cents. 

This canning book deserves very favorable 
mention as a compilation, in convenient 
and attractive form, of directions and recipes 
that cover most of the needs of the house- 
keeper for such help. 

The general directions for canning, di- 
vided into six distinct steps, and the expla- 
nation of correct processing would be clear 
to any beginner. 

The chapter dealing with “questions 
most frequently asked” is expecially good, 
and would dispel the doubts and fears of 
many timid housewives. 

After the general plan of canning is pre- 
sented, the directions for each product are 
complete, and do not refer back to some other 
fruit or vegetable. This is very satisfactory, 
for the amateur who is canning peaches 
does not want to look back to the directions 
for strawberries. 

The jelly chapter gives all the information 
that is necessary for good results, and vari- 
ous recipes indicate the best fruits to be 
used. 

In the many good directions for relishes, 
sweet pickles, and spiced fruits it might be 
suggested that corn syrup could be substi- 
tuted for the sugar, and even in the jams 
and marmalades it is quite possible to use 
one-half syrup. 

The pages on drying are interesting and 
explicit but it might be added that sweet 
pepper will dry much better if baked or 
scalded until the skins strip off, and more 
might be made of the drying of tender 
young carrots, beets, parsnips, salsify, etc. 
The difference in flavor between these vege- 
tables dried in their prime directly from the 


garden, and the larger, coarser, mature ones 
brought into the market from storage, is 
very great, to say nothing of the financial 
saving. 
Altogether the book is a desirable one, 
and will be a help in many kitchens. 
Nancy G. GLapIsH. 


Food Primer for the Home. Compiled by 
Lucy H. Gillett. New York: Bureau of 
Food Supply, Association for Improving 
the Condition of the Poor, 1918, pp. 20. 
Price 25 cents. 

Miss Gillett’s investigations in connection 
with the work of the Association for Improv- 
ing the Condition of the Poor have especially 
equipped her to put together this most at- 
tractive and helpful little book. The nine 
food charts of the A. I. C. P. have been used 
as illustrations,and each picture is faced 
with a page of brief statements in regard to 
food habits in the form of a few questions 
with simple answers. The book should be 
of especial value in teaching those of 
limited education. Even those who cannot 
read English well, will be able to interpret 
the pictures. The type of question and an- 
swer used is well illustrated by those facing 
the picture of William and James in “The 
Race For Life.” 

“Why does William look so pathetic ? ” 

“William is beginning to feel that he is not 
strong enough to play as hard as the other 
boys. He feels tired sooner than they do 
and often can’t play at all. He has a cold 
frequently.” 

“Ts there any reason for William’s lack of 
energy ? 

“William eats bread and coffee for break- 
fast. His mother thinks it takes too long 
to cook the cereal. His breakfast furnished 
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only about half as much food value as James’ 
breakfast. 

“He eats a bite here and a bite there 
throughout the day. He has no regular 
eating times. He eats anything he happens 
to see which appeals to him. He eats it 
hurriedly, too. 

“He eats a great deal of white bread, 
meat and cofice with lots of sugar in it. 

“It is not a difference in cost. The 
chances are that William’s food costs more 


,»? 


than James’. 
Auice P. NorTon. 


The Practical Cookbook. By MarcGaret W. 
Howarp. Boston: Ginn and Company, 
1917, pp. 152. $0.72. 


This compact but comprehensive cook- 
book, by the use of the tabular form for 
recipes, attempts to show their relations. 
Such a scheme is particularly clarifying to 
the novice in cooking. There is great va- 
riety in the recipes given, all of which re- 
quire no unusual or expensive ingredients. 
A valuable addition to the subject matter 
of the ordinary cookbook is found in the 
short but clear chapters on diet. This ma- 
terial on the nutrients and upon the selec- 
tion of food and balancing of menus with 
examples of well and poorly balanced meals 
sihould be most welcome to the housekeeper 
interested in the health of her family. The 
book is a good attempt to put simple sci- 
entific material in an untechnical systematic 
form. 

Evita H. Forster. 


The Small Family Cookbook. By Mary 
Denson Prettow. New York: Robert 
M. McBride and Company, 1917, pp. 
206. $0.85. 


This book entices one further and further 
with its whimsical remarks. The recipes are 
tasty, of good variety and generally not very 
expensive. There is nothing scientific about 
the book. It is full of inaccuracies. Sec- 
tions are devoted to old Virginia and to 
German recipes. It is an entertaining and 


suggestive but unenlightening cookbook. 
Epita H. Forster. 
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The High School Cookery Book. By Grace 
BrapsHaw. London: Longmans, Green 
and Company, 1916, pp. 266. $0.90. 


The High School Cookery Book is a logi- 
cally compiled text book especially prepared 
for use in secondary schools and training 
colleges. The book opens with a chapter 
entitled, ““The Bearing of Microérganisms 
on Food and Cookery.” Part I isdevoted 
to Kitchen Organization; part II to Foods 
and Cooking. The concluding chapter 
gives summary and criticism, questions and 
practical tests. 

The material is carefully organized, con- 
cisely stated, and rendered easily available 
through the use of clearly indicated sec- 
tional and paragraph headings. There are 
some good diagrams and simple experiments 
and many practical recipes most of which 
are grouped and classified for comparative 
study. 

Carrie ALBETTA LyForp. 


Thrift Clothing. By Mrs. ANNA Hepcrs 
Tatsot, New York State Specialist in Vo- 
cational Training for Girls, Flushing, N. 
Y., 1918, pp. 30. $.50. 


As the title suggests, this pamphlet is 
devoted to a large degree to the making 
over of materials. However, it is not as 
comprehensive as its title, and deals with 
the making of children’s clothing from the 
worn or partly worn garments of adults. 
The adult’s clothing is diagrammed in its 
ripped state and the patterns for the small- 
er garments are shown fitted into these 
diagrams. The criticism of the pamphlet 
would be that very little allowance is made 
for the worn parts in the adult’s wearing 
apparel. For instance, practically all parts 
of a man’s shirt are utilized to make chil- 
dren’s clothing which if made from most 
men’s discarded shirts would hardly last 
long enough to stitch. The pamphlet is 
valuable as a suggestion of possibilities of 
remodeling. It is printed on good paper, 
with legible type and has good drawings 
and illustrations. 

Jean G. MacKinnon. 
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BOOKS RECEIVED 


The Blue Grass Cook Book. Minerva C. Fox. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1918, pp. 
350. $1.50. 

Department Store Merchandise Manuals. New York: The Ronald Press Company, 1918. 
$1.50 a volume. The Educational Director, Beulah Elfreth Kennard, M.A,, pp. 207; 
Glassware, Mary Lehmann, B.A., pp. 161; House-furnishings, E. Lillian Hutchinson, 
B.A., pp. 229; Millinery, Charlotte R. Aiken, B.A., pp. 175; Silk, Eliza B. Thompson, 


pp, 224. 

Economical Cookery. Marion Harris Neil. Boston: Little, Brown and Company, 1918, pp. 
346. $1.50. 

Economy in Food. Mabel Thacher Wellman. Boston: Little, Brown, and Company, 1918, 
pp. 36. $.30. 


The High Cost of Living. Frederic C. Howe. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1917, 
pp. 275. $1.50 

The Hospital As a Social Agent in the Community. Lucy C. Catlin, R. N. Philadelphia: 
W. B. Saunders Company, 1918, pp. 113. $1.25. 

Industrial Survey of Cincinnati. Garment Making Industries. Cincinnati Chamber of 
Commerce, January, 1917. 

The Liberty Cook Book. Bertha Stockbridge. New York: D. Appleton and Company, 1918, 
pp. 493. $2.00. 

Sewing and Textiles. Annabell Turner, B.S. New York: D. Appleton and Company, 1918, 
pp. 246. $1.75. 

Economical War-time Cook Book. Janet McKenzie Hill, Boston: The Boston Cooking 
School Magazine Company, 1918, pp. 64. $.25. 


PAMPHLETS RECEIVED 


Issued by the United States Food Administration: 
The Day’s Food in War and Peace. 


Issued by the United States Department of Labor, Children’s Bureau: 
Child Care, Part 1. The Pre-school Age. Mrs. Max West. Care of Children Series No. 8, 
Bureau Publication No. 30. 


Issued by the Department of the Interior, Bureau of Education: 

Home Economics Circulars: No. 2, Current Problems in Home Economics; No. 3. Home Eco- 
nomics Teaching in Small High Schools; No. 4, Principles and Policies in Home Eco- 
nomics Education; No. 6, A Course in Food Economies for the Housekeeper. 

A Comm nity Center. Henry E. Jackson. Bulletin, 1918, No. 11. 

Teacher's Leaflets: No. 2, Education in Patriotism; No. 3, Government Policies Involving the 
Schools in War Time. 

The Land Grant of 1862 and the Land-Grant Colleges. Benj. F. Andrews. Bulletin, 1918, 
No. 13. 

Training in Courtesy. Margaret S. McNaught. Bulletin, 1917, No. 54. 


Issued by the United States Department of Agriculture: 
The City and Suburban Vegetable Garden. H.M.Conolly. Farmers’ Bulletin 936 
Experiments on the Digestibility of Fish. A.D. Holmes. Bulletin No. 649. 
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Farm Home Conveniences. Madge J. Reese. Farmers’ Bulletin 927. 

Farm and Home Drying of Fruits and Vegetables. Joseph S. Caldwell. Farmers’ Bulletin 984. 

Marketing Butter and Cheese by Parcel Post. Lewis B. Flohr and Roy C. Potts. Farmers’ 
Bulletin 930. 

Save Wheat—Use Wheat Substitutes. Kitchen Card. States Relations Service. 

Studies on the Digestibility of Some Nut Oils. A.D. Holmes. Bulletin No. 630. 

United Stales Food Leaflets: No. 16, Fresh Vegetables; No. 17, Use More Fish; No. 18, Rice; 
No. 19, Hominy; No. 20, Wheatless Breads and Cakes. (U.S. Dept. Agr. and U. S. Food 
Administration.) 

Use Barley—Save Wheat. Circular No. 111. 

Use Peanut Flour to Save Wheat. Circular No. 110. 

Use Soy Bean Flour to Save Wheat, Meat, and Fat. Circular No. 113. 

Women on the Farm. Clarence Ousley. 


Issued by the United States Public Health Service: 
The Application of Ozone to the Purification of Swimming Pools. Wallace A. Manheimer. 
Reprint No. 456. 
Extra-Cantonment Zone Sanitation. S.B. Grubbs. Reprint No. 457. 
Pellagra: Its Nature and Prevention. Joseph Goldberger. Reprint No. 461. 


Issued by the Federal Board for Vocational Education: 
The Evolution of National Systems of Vocational Reeducation for Disabled Soldiers and Sailors. 
Douglass C. McMurtrie. Bulletin No. 15. 
Reference Material for Vocational Agricultural Instruction. Bulletin No. 14. 
The Smith-Hughes Act. (Papers showing the relation of the Smith-Hughes Act to the training 
of teachers in home economics, agriculture, trades and industries, etc.) 


Issued by the National Society for Vocational Education: 
Problems of Administering the Federal Act for Vocational Education. Bulletin No. 26. 
Vocational Training in War Time. Bulletin No. 27. 


Issued by the University of Illinois: 
Meat. Lucile Wheeler. Bulletin Vol. XV, No. 43. 
Milk. Ruth Wheeler. Bulletin Vol. XV, No. 42. 
Practical Suggestions for Food Conservation. Isabel Bevier. Bulletin Vol. XV, No. 22. 
War Activities and Moral Leadership, Edmund Janes James. Bulletin Vol. XV. No. 36. 
The War Garden. J. W. Lloyd. Bulletin Vol. XV, No. 25. 
Wheat Saving. Ruth Wheeler. Bulletin Vol. XV, No. 24. 


Issued by the University of Wisconsin: 
Food Conservation through Utilization of Garbage Waste. Serial No. 900. General Series No. 
690. 
Make Your Recipes American. Kitchen Poster Bulletin, June, 1918. 


Issued by the University of Rochester and Mechanics Institute: 
Menus for National Needs. Vol. 1, No. 3. 
Tested Menus and Recipes Based on a Low Cost Dietary. Vol. 1. No. 2. 


Issued by the Utah Agricultural College: 
Labor-Saving Devices in the Household. Alice Ravenhill. 
War Times Recipes. Dept. of Home Economics. 
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Issued by the Vermont Agricultural Extension Service: 
Using Wheat Substitutes. Bertha M. Terrill. Circular No. 12. 
“Substitute” Breads, Biscuits and Muffins. Bertha M. Terrill. Circular No. 13. 


Issued by the publishers listed: , 

Beware of the Dangerous House Fly. The Merchants’ Association of New York, 1918 Bulletin. 

Bibliography of Food Economy for the Housewife. Home Economics Series. No. 2, March, 
1918, State College of Washington, Pullman, Washington. 

Children’s Year Bulletin. June, 1918. California State Board of Health. 

Clothing Conservation for Home and Community. Marion Weller. University of Minnesota, 
Special Bulletin No. 25. 

Conservation Recipes and Suggestions. Minnesota Farmers’ Library, Agricultural Extension 
Bulletin No. 64. 

“The Dietary Automobile.” Charles S. Pitcher, Reprint from the New York State Hospital 
Quarterly, February, 1918. 

Natural Gas Cooking Operations in the Home. Ohio State University Bulletin, Vol. XXII, 
No, 28. 

Home Canning and Drying of Vegetables and Fruits. National War Garden Commission, 
Washington, D. C. 

Institutional Recipes. Bureau of Conservation for New York City. Form No. 104. 

Milk Supply and Public Health. Ella Groenewold. Reprint from the Quarterly Journal of 
the University of North Dakota, Vol, VIII, No. 3. 

Mother Goose in War Time. Department of Patriotic Education, Women’s Committe, National 
Council of Defense, Missouri Division. 10 cents, 

“My Money Won't Reach, . . .” C.O.S.,105 E. 22 St.,N. ¥.C. 
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PERIODICAL LITERATURE 


Foops AND COOKERY 


Food-borne Infections. Edwin O. Jordan, Science, 47 (1918) pp. 80-86, 

Measures for Protecting Wheat Flour Substitutes from Insects. Royal N. Chapman, 
Science, 47 (1918), pp. 579-581. 

A New Improved Method for Obtaining Pectin from Fruits and Vegetables. C. A. 
Magoon and J. S. Caldwell, Science, 47 (1918), pp. 423-429. 

Increased Food Production. Elmer Sherman, Jour. N. E. A., June. 

Reserves—Food Insurance. Charles Ryan, Amer. Food Jour., July. 

The Requisites of a National Food Policy. Walter H. Hamilton, Jour. Polit. Econ., June. 

The Wheat Standards and their Application. George Livingston, Amer. Food Jour,, July. 

Food Conservation in Military Hospitals. Modern Hospital, July. 

Why Save Sugar? Charles Ryan, Amer. Food Jour., June. 

The American Bean Helping to Win the War. Robert H. Moulton, Amer. Cookery, July. 

Food Conservation at the University Hospital, Philadelphia. Marion E. Smith, Mod. 
Hosp., June. 

Feeding the Nurse. Alice U. Fewell. Amer. Jour. Nursing, July. 

Modern Methods of Crystallizing Margarine Emulsion. Alan Porter Lee, Amer. Food 
Jour., July. 

Oleomargarines and Other Fats. Mod. Hosp., June. 
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NUTRITION 


Shall We Eat Whole-Wheat Bread? R. A. Dutcher, Science, 47 (1918), pp. 228-232. 

A Chemical Study of Enzyme Action. K. George Falk, Science, 47 (1918), pp. 423-429. 

Some Problems of Nutrition in the Army. Major John Murlin, Science, 47 (1918), pp. 
495-508. 

Gastric Discharge, Secretion and Duodenal Regurgitation. Morse, Ar. Int. Med., 21 
(1918), p. 48. An interesting study of the rate of secretion and of discharge as influenced by 
HCl, NaCl, NaCHs, COO and tobasco. 

Gastric Secretion and Fever. Carlson et al., Ar. Int. Med., 21 (1918), p. 354. Secretion 
inhibited by fever or high external temperature. 

Tyramin, Action on the Circulation of Man. Hewlett, Ar, Int. Med,, 21. (1918), p. 411. 
A further contribution to the physiology of the amines which may be caused by putrefactive 
bacteria in the intestine. 

The Influence of the Degree of Fattening of Cattle on the Utilization of Feed. Armsby 
and Fries, Jour. Agr. Res., 11 (1917), p.451. Very fat animals do not utilize food economically. 
Commenting on this work, the J. A. M. A. says editorially that our obese citizens should bura 
their own fat and save fuel for fighters. 

Reduced Oxidation. Martin et al., Jour, Exp. Med., 27 (1918), p. 399. The effect of 
breathing air of low oxygen and air of normal oxygen and high carbon dioxide respectively, om 
extension of bone marrow and on gland tissue. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Home Economics in the War. Sarah Louise Arnold, Gen. Fed. Mag., July. (Contains 
several other articles on Home Economics and Food Conservation.) 

The Cost of Healthy Children. Jessica Peixotto, Mothers Mag., July. 

Twenty-five Years of Child Welfare Work in Canada. Hastings H. Hart, Survey. May 11. 

A Demonstration in Health Education. Camelia W. Uzzell, Survey, June 1. 

The Health of Soldiers and Civilians. Gertrude Seymour, Survey, May 11. 

War Time Sanitation. Cal. State Board of Health Bul., May. 

Living on 25 centsa Day. Mary S. Rose and others. Teachers Coll. Rec., May. 

Hospital Housekeeping, Its Worries and Cares. Mary A. Jamieson, Mod. Hosp., July. 

The Case Against Hard Water. Roberts Hulbert. Special Bulletin, N. D. Agr. Exp. 
Sta,, March. 

Economy of Time in Teaching Sewing. Janet G. Cation, Indus. Arts Mag., July. 

Rural School as a Social Center. Mrs. Thomas Hayes, Jour. N. E. A., June. 

Home Service in a Rural Community. W. Frank Persons, Survey, June 29. 

A Study of the War’s Effect Upon Living Conditions. John Ihlider, Survey, June 1. 


TEXT LES 


Government Requirements Still Dominating Market, Textile World Jour., April 13, 1918. 
Dyeing Artificial Silkk. Color Trade Jour., Mar., 1918. 

Tests for Cotton and Linen. Textile World Jour., Apr. 23, 1918. 

Linen Trade Restrictions. Textile World Jour, Mar. 23, 1918. 

The Linen Situation. Dry Goods Economist, Mar. 9, 1918. 

















NEWS FROM THE FIELD 


The Eleventh Annual Meeting of the 
American Home Economics Association 
was held at Hull House and the University 
of Chicago, Chicago, Ill., June 27 to 29, 
1918. There were three sessions daily. 
The program was extensive in scope, timely 
in interest, and the speakers presented their 
subjects effectively. 

Five council meetings were held, with an 
average attendance of eighteen. 

Miss Sarah Louise Arnold, as Chairman of 
the Committee on Reorganization, presented 
the following as the reaflirmed policy of the 
Association: 

“It is voted to work through the coming 
year, individually and collectively, in full 
codéperation with government agencies, to 
forward the following causes: 

I. To establish and maintain instruction 
in the elements of home management, in- 
cluding the principles of nutrition, the proper 
choice and preparation of foods, thrift and 
economy in the use of clothing, fuel, and 
other household essentials, to all girls in the 
higher elementary grades and in the high 
schools, at least in the first two years. 

II. Inasmuch as the administration of the 
household is of common interest and impor- 
tance to both men and women,and the mainte- 
nance of the individual away from home also 
demands an understanding of these matters, 
to urge appropriate instruction for boys as 
well as for girls, as far as practicable, in mat- 
ters relative to the welfare and maintenance 
of the individual and of the home. 

III. To promote the establishment of de- 
partments of home economics in normal 
schools and colleges, and of courses dealing 
with questions of public health, nutrition, 
and thrift, open to all students, both men 
and women. 

IV. To codperate in the extension of 
home economics instruction in the conserva- 


tion of food, fuel, clothing and other house- 
hold essentials to housewives desiring such 
assistance. 

V. To further, individually and collec- 
tively, the campaign for child welfare 
through the establishment of courses of in- 
struction in child care and child welfare in 
schools and colleges, and through active 
coéperation with the Children’s Bureau. 

VI. To aid all community enterprises 
which extend the ideals of home economics 
or promote the improvement and mainte- 
nance of health. 

VIL. To support and maintain the Jour- 
NAL OF Home Economics as a means of ex- 
tending knowledge of the subject and of 
promoting thought and discussion. 

VIII. To promote research by encourag- 
ing and aiding investigations and research 
in universities, and by meetings local and 
national, in order that knowledge may be 
increased, and public opinion informed, and 
advancement made secure by legislative 
enactment. 

IX. To give active support to all legisla- 
tion, state and federal, which aims to se- 
cure any of the ends which we are working 
to promote. 

X. For the above purposes to rally all the 
members of the national association; to 
stimulate local and state associations to in- 
creased endeavor in these directions; and 
to ask for the codperation of other existing 
volunteer agencies now engaged in related 
movements such as the Federation of Wom- 
en’s Clubs, the Red Cross, Social Service 
Organizations, Public Health Nursing As- 
sociations. 

The Council of the Association is hereby 
authorized and empowered to take appropri- 
ate measures to forward this program.” 

It was agreed by all members present at 
the meeting Friday afternoon, June 28, 
that each should assume a definite respon- 
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sibility for increasing subscriptions to the 
JourNAt Or Home Economics, each member 
present pledging herself to secure a definite 
number of new subscriptions. 


At the Annual Business Meeting, held on 
Saturday, June 29, announcement was 
made of the election of the following officers: 

Elected by the Council: President, Miss 
Edna White; Secretary, Miss Cora M. 
Winchell; Treasurer, Mr. H. G. Turpin. 

Elected by the Association: Vice-President, 
Dr. C. F. Langworthy; Councilors (terms 
expire 1923), Miss Maude Murchie, State 
Superintendent of Teacher Training Class, 
Sacramento, California; Miss Florence E. 
Ward,States Relations Service, Office of Exten- 
sion Work, North and West; Miss Alice 
Ravenhill, Agricultural College, Logan, Utah; 
Dr. E. V. McCollum, Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity, Baltimore, Md.; Miss Mary Gear- 
ing, University of Texas, Austin, Texas. 

The following plan for regular meetings 
of the Association was announced at this 
meeting: 

(1) A sectional meeting, to be held at the 
time and place of the Department of Super- 
intendence, N. E. A. 

(2) The annual meeting, to be held dur- 
ing the week preceding the annual meeting 
of the N. E. A., and at a place convenient 
to the N. E. A. meetings. 

(3) A sectional meeting, immediately fol- 
lowing the annual meeting, at the N. E. A. 
meeting. 

Mrs. Henrietta W. Calvin was reappointed 
chairman of the program committee with 
the chairmen of the sections as the members 
of her committee. 

Expressions of appreciation were voted by 
the Council to retiring officers, to the speak- 
ers from other organizations, to Mrs. Alice 
P. Norton and Miss Keturah Baldwin for 
their effective services on the JoURNAL o¥ 
Home Economics, and to Mrs. Calvin as 
chairman of the program committee for the 
annual meeting; and to all those who had 
rendered hospitality to the Association at 
the ennual meeting. 


[September 


The personnel of the JourNaAt Board and 
the Ellen H. Richards Fund Trustees will 
be found elsewhere in of the JOURNAL. 

The sectional meetings were well attended 
and specific plans were outlined for the year’s 
work. The chairmen for the ensuing year 
are as follows: Institution Economics Sec- 
tion, Elsie Leonard; Extension Section, 
Agnes Ellen Harris; Textiles Section, Grace 
Denny; Science Section, Katharine Blunt. 

CorA WINCHELL, Sec’y. 


An Educational War Service Campaign 
was carried on in the public schools of New 
York City, May 27-June7, under the Division 
of Domestic Science, assisted by the De- 
partment of Physical Training. 

During the period of two weeks, the time 
devoted to hygiene in every school room in 
New York City was given to instruction in 
the value, use, preparation, and conserva- 
tion of food, in a practical, homelike way, 
directly applying to the present necessity 
for food and health conservation. The main 
emphasis was placed on the use of right 
foods; save for the war; keep well, that 
the doctors and nurses may serve our 
soldiers and the people in Europe. 

As part of the campaign, 1,957,800 Food 
Administration leaflets were taken to the 
homes of the New Yorkers, by the hands of 
the school children. These bulletins were 
provided by the City and Federal Food 
Administrations, on the subjects—‘‘ Milk,” 
“Cereals,” “Fruits as Substitutes for 
Sugar,” and “Vegetables.” In addition 
88,000 lesson outlines appropriate to the 
different grades were distributed for the 
teachers’ use. These were printed by the 
boys of the vocational schools. 

In every school one or more assembly 
periods were devoted to the subject of food 
conservation. These were conducted by 
lecturers provided by the Domestic Science 
Department, the Federal and City Food 
Administrations, the City Bureau of Public 
Markets, and the Department of Health. 











